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A Chapter on the Church—The Body 
of Christ 


Interpretation of I Corinthians 


by Markus BartTH 
Introduction 


THERE is a well-known chapter in the Bible which deals more eloquently 
than others with the church as the body of Christ: I Corinthians 12. 
The theme of this chapter is explicitly mentioned in verse 1; as the first 
of a series of three successive chapters, I Corinthians 12 deals with the 
“spiritual gifts,” that is, with the manifestations of God’s power and 
presence in the life and worship of the Christian community in Corinth. 
The structure of this chapter may be outlined as follows: 


A short introduction (vss. 2 and 3) reminds the readers that a miracu- 
lous operation of the Holy Spirit has freed them from service to dumb 
idols and makes them confess distinctly that “Jesus is Lord.” 


What follows is a Magna Charta of diversity within unity and of unity 
in diversity. The first part (vss. 4-11) stated that there is a great variety 
of gifts, ministries, operations at work in the church, because the one 
agent, the Spirit, is both of the same rank as “God” and the “Lord,” and 
yet operating in distinct ways.’ The one Spirit wills the living variety 
(vs. 11); the Spirit reveals himself thus (vs. 7); the Spirit serves “that 
which profits’? by manifesting himself in great diversity. So this is the 
Spirit who makes the Corinthians confess that Jesus is Lord: a rich, 
living Spirit who gives every Christian a gift for a special service, and 
yet such a gift that displays the common origin and the common des- 
tination of all gifts. We note specifically that according to verse 7 each 
member of the congregation has a ministry by a gift of the Spirit. There 
are no laymen in that church distinct from a clergy! 

The second part (vss. 12-14) is less pragmatic and more dogmatic. 
It says that Christ himself, as much as any “body,” is at the same time 
one and manifold, even a body with members. The Spirit who is poured 





1. Vss. 4-6: Spirit, Lord, God; vs. 3: Spirit of God, Jesus Lord, Holy Spirit; God also in 
vss. 18, 24, 28; Christ in vss, 12, (13,) 27. 

2. Vs. 7: the edification, encouragement, and consolation of the congregation (cf, 14:3-5, 12 
etc.). 
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over the Corinthians like the water of baptism and who gives them life 
just as water calls to life a plant in dry soil, has tied them to the one 
Christ, who is a unity comprehending the most exclusive racial, national, 
and social differences among men; his life in the body reveals the fact 
that the life of all mankind is now bundled together, collected in one, 
condemned and redeemed in one representative person. He, the many- 
in-one, the one-for-all, the unity of the diversities which man can not 
himself overcome is confessedly their Lord. Other people may have 
other lords; the Corinthians’ Lord is still Jesus Christ (cf. I Cor. 1:2, 
7 f.; 8:6; 16:22). 

The third part (vss. 15-27) contains a fable or allegory. The topic is 
the relation of the several members to the whole of the body and to one 
another. Explanatory sentences are interspersed (vss. 18, 24, 27) which 
show that Paul does not draw conclusions regarding the church from 
nature, but that he considers all natural relations a consequence of the 
special will, institution, and arrangement of God. The gist of this pas- 
sage is a reminder that while diversity is undisputed, the one creator, 
God, is the source and the life and the purpose of created diversity. Each 
member has its being and function only from and in the body (vss. 
15-18) ; God has taken care of each single member in such a way that its 
fellow members require and recognize its service and dignity, and that all 
members, the whole body, share in the same misery or joy (vss. 19-26). 
This third part of I Cor. 12 turns with special vehemence against the 
pride of Christians who feel superior and independent, because of their 
individual gifts. And it protects, consoles and strengthens with special 
care the need and the weakness, the right and the place of the underdog 
in the community. “If the foot, the ear should say: Because I am not a 
hand, or eye, that would not make it any less a part of the body” (vss. 
15 f.). “Those parts of the body which we think less honorable, we in- 


‘vest with greater honor. . . . God has so adjusted the body, giving the 


greater honor to the inferior part” (vss. 23 f.). The last verse of this 
argument is typically Pauline: verse 27 stresses the fact that the body- 
member metaphor applies to the congregation only because of their 
special way of belonging to Christ. The concluding verses (vss. 28-30; 
vs. 31 introduces the next chapter) are an antipode to the introduction: 
the submission to the one Lord is reflected in the thankful acceptance of 
the great variety of ministers and ministries. They are all “charismatic,” 
that is, dependent on the continuous manifestation and operation of the 
Spirit (vs. 7!), whether they pertain to the necessity of preaching, teach- 
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ing, governing, or to the needs of the bodily and social life of the church’s 
members. The confused and confusing speaker in tongues, and the great 
apostle who works at and for the church’s foundation: both are “‘insti- 
tuted” (vs. 28) by God and are essential in the church. 

We have before us, in this twelfth chapter of I Corinthians, an argu- 
ment that is both deductive and pragmatic. Paul seems to argue only 
from on high: God, Jesus’ Lordship, Christ’s one body; the Spirit’s 
blowing and bestowing, and the church’s high calling are reflected upon 
and woven together. At the same time Paul appeals to what the Corin- 
thians can hear and see, what they experience and what makes them 
feel fine: their enthusiastic worship and their self-conscious dignity as in- 
struments of the Spirit. The reader of I Cor. 12 may anticipate what 
the next two chapters distinctly reveal, that the church which Paul ad- 
dresses is far from ideal. For she is divided, poor in love, confused, 
puffed up. Yet precisely for and from such an assembly of conceited in- 
dividualists Paul expects nothing else but “decency and order” (I Cor. 
14:40). The message of I Cor. 12-14 is positive, a comfort for the dis- 
graceful church. She is still Christ’s church, she is still one, she cannot 
deny that she lives from the testimony which the Spirit gives right in 
her midst and through her members to the one Lord. This message 
crushes and condemns all attempts of allegedly self-supporting, ruling, 
independent, noisy members or parties. And it repudiates every possible 
enterprise to form a concept and order of the church that would “estab- 
lish” and make the church dependent on powers other than the Spirit, 
the Lord Jesus, God. The Christians would deny their origin, their na- 
ture, their task, and their own joy, if they neglected God’s care for the 
church and her well-being. We learn in I Cor. 12 that faith in God, con- 
fession of Christ, and inspiration by the Spirit cannot be separated from 
life and love, coherence and comfort of the lowly church and her weakest 
members. 


History of Interpretation 


In order to illustrate the relevance of this chapter, we have to make 
a few remarks about some highlights in the interpretation of this chap- 
ter during the last 100 years. Non-Roman scholars have looked at Paul’s 
teaching on the church through different glasses and with varying re- 
sults. As O. Linton’ has aptly shown, a fair consensus among many 





3. O. Linton, Das Problem der Urkirche (Uppsala, 1932), pp. 1-30. 
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specialists* for the nature of the early church was dominant from F. C. 
Baur until about 1880. The consensus rested upon the assumption that 
the life of the Corinthian church—whatever highways or byways it was 
following after—was typical and representative of genuine primitive 
Christian church life that had freed itself from Judaistic patterns. It was 
taught that the church is composed by and built upon inspired indivi- 
duals; that after some impulse from outside the local church was or- 
ganized as a democracy which created its offices “from below” according 
to present needs and gifts; and that local autonomy was in no way im- 
paired by relations between churches. So the church was believed to be 
primarily a corporation, growing and developing in more or less fidelity 
to the spirit that excited her members and united them. Together with 
his historical trustworthiness of the words about Peter the rock and the 
keys of the Kingdom (Matt. 16:16-18) and about the necessity of bap- 
tism in the name of the trinity (Matt. 28:19), the institution of the 
church by Jesus was questioned and the “high” church doctrine of 
Ephesians and Colossians was looked down upon as a product of com- 
paratively late, most likely post-Pauline, reflection.* 

After 1880 new questions were asked, new considerations were made, 
and newly discovered material was drawn into the discussion. Between 
1880 and 1930,° the problems of the different types of ministries in the 
early church, the relation of charisma and office, the divine or human 
origin of codified church law, the role of mystic individual and group 
experience of the Spirit, the relation of such experience to hellenistic 
religion and cult-societies, finally the impact of individuals, and of dis- 
tinct types of doctrine and life, upon one or another part of the church, 
were treated in what looks like an inexhaustible number of monographs. 
In this period, to be a “Protestant” interpreter of early Christianity 
meant almost automatically to accept three quasi-dogmatical premises: 
the creative power of religious experience, the decisive influence of Greek 





4. Except men like W. Léhe, Th. Kliefoth, A. Vilmar, Ch. Gore et al. 


5. Typical of this distinct Ephesian-Colossian doctrine on the church are the following ele- 
ments: The body of Christ metaphor serves to describe the universal church’s relation to Christ, 
rather than the congregation’s members’ relation to one another, as in Rom, 12:4 ff. and I Cor. 
12. Christ is the head of the body, not its life-giving spirit. Cosmic powers and the universe 
are, together with the church, subject to the head whose fullness fills the all. In consequence of 
so-called gnostic speculation, the church seems to become a cosmic rather than a social and 
historical phenomenon. 


6. This is the period which O. Linton’s book extensively describes. In order to be short we 
mention but the names of E. Hatch, A. v. Harnack, R, Sohm, F. J. A. Hort, P. Battifol, W. 
Heitmiiller, A. Deissmann, J. Weiss, W. Bousset, H. Lietzmann, A. Schweitzer; and over them 
loom the spirits of A. Ritschl and E, Troeltsch. 
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literature, culture, and cultus, and the modifying function of the laws of 
social development. As in the earlier stage, the individual with his pos- 
session of the Spirit, or in his obsession by the Spirit, was still the deepest 
rock on which the church had to be grounded. But both psychology and 
sociology, were now supposed to have received their toll; “group-dy- 
namics” seemed to be the key to the mystery of the church. 

Now, since the early twenties of this century, a remarkable new start 
and reorientation has taken place.’ Form criticism attempted to show 
that church and kerygma condition each other mutually. Linguistic, 
literary, historical, and theological studies in the Jewish, apocalyptic, 
and rabbinic background of the New Testament revealed a close rela- 
tionship between Jesus’ teaching and rabbinical teaching, between some 
features of New Testament Christology and Intertestamental eschatolog- 
ical expectation, between the Messiah and the people of the end-time, 
between Israel and the church, especially between the Jewish and Chris- 
tian worship and ministry. Such discoveries forbade any further blind 
trust in the laws of sociology and the impact of mystery-cults; more ade- 
quate evaluation and presentation of early church history was to be 
made. The church was studied as an entity in her own right. The 
change of interest in the scholarly world and the ecumenical movement 
served finally to make the elaboration and description of the New Tes- 
tament doctrines or doctrine on the church one of the favored topics of 
research. A powerful new method and motive had now been applied: 
ecumenical encounters and discussions inspire, invigorate, and supple- 
ment that relatively isolated research work that was done formally by 
secluded scholars.’ Almost without exception the church is, now, not 





7. F. M. Braun, Aspects Nouveau du Probléme de l’Eglise, German Transl.: Neues Licht auf 
die Kirche (Einsiedeln, 1946), gives the best survey of the development of thought in the re- 
cent decades; he speaks with good reason of the formation of a new consensus, 

8. Omitting the enumeration of Faith-and-Order conferences and ecumenical publications 
devoted to the study of the Nature of the Church, and of Orthodox literature around the topic 
of “Sobornost,” we mention but a selection of the many important titles which are of specific 
weight: H. Schlier, Christus und die Kirche im Epheserbrief (Tiibingen, 1930); idem, Art. 
“xeyahh” in Theologisches Wérterbuch zum Neuen Testament, edited by Gerhard Kittel, vol. 
III (Stuttgart, 1938), pp. 672-682; A. E. J. Rawlinson, “Corpus Christi,” in Bell-Deissmann, 
Mysterium Christi (London, 1930), pp. 225-244; E. Mersch, S. J., Le Corps Mystique du 
Christ (Louvain, 2nd ed., 1936), transl.: The Whole Christ (Milwaukee, 1938); E,. Kase- 
mann, Leib und Leib Christi (Tiibingen, 1933) ; A. Vonier, Das Mysterium der Kirche (1934); 
A. G. Hebert, Liturgy and Society (London, 1935); idem, The Form of the Church (London, 
1944); A. M. Ramsey, The Gospel and the Catholic Church (London, 2nd ed., 1956); A. 
Wikenhauser, Die Kirche als der mystiche Leib des Christus (Miinster, end ed., 1940); R. N. 
Flew, Jesus and His Church (London, 1938); W. L. Knox, St. Paul and the Church of the 
Gentiles (Cambridge, 1939); C. Chavasse, The Bride of Christ (London, 1940); L. Deimel, 
Der Leib Christi (Wiesbaden, 2nd ed., 1940); N. A. Dahl, Das Volk Gottes (Oslo, 1941); O. 
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only accepted but hailed as the institution of Jesus Christ, as a God-given 
unity, as an eschatological sign and instrument of God’s Kingdom, as a 
necessary part of the Creed. A direct way is shown to lead from the 
gathering of the twelve disciples as remnant and representation of Israel, 
to Peter’s confession and Jesus’ reply about the rock, to the new covenant 
as proclaimed and instituted in the Last Supper, to the church in Jeru- 
salem and Antioch, from there to I Corinthians and finally via Colossians 
to Ephesians. Which means, that in the most recent stage of research, I 
Corinthians has lost its former dominant place, while Matthew, Ephe- 
sians and Colossians, sometimes even Hebrews, are drawn into the 
limelight. 


The Church as the Body of Christ 


Only two elements in I Cor. 12 still receive undivided attention despite 
the changed interest and the changed atmosphere the term “body of 
Christ,” which is used for the church (unequivocally in I Cor. 12:27, ac- 
cording to some also in vss. 12 and 13 of the same chapter), and the serv- 
ice of the sacrament(s) as necessary and effective means of incorporation 
into the body of Christ.? We will discuss the first of these two elements 
more thoroughly than the second. Why is the church named “body of 
Christ”? 





Cullmann, Kénigsherrschaft Christi und Kirche (Ziirich, 1951), transl.: The Early Church 
(Philadelphia, 1956), pp. 101-137; E. Percy, Der Leib Christi (Lund, 1942); L. S. Thornton, 
The Common Life in the Body of Christ (London, 1942); idem, “The Body of Christ in the 
New Testament,” in K. E. Kirk, Apostolic Ministry (London, 2nd ed., 1947), pp. 53-111; 
idem, Christ and the Church (London, 1956); Pius XII, Encycl. “Mysticit Corporis Christi” in 
Acta Apostolicae Sedis, Vol. 35 (1943), pp. 193-248; F. W. Dillistone, “How is the Church 
Christ’s Body?” in Theology Today, Vol. 1 (1945-1946), pp. 56-68; idem, The Structure of 
the Divine Society (London, 1951); E. Schweizer, Das Leben des Herrn in der Gemeinde und 
in ihren Diensten (Ziirich, 1946); S. Hanson, The Unity of the Church in the New Testament 
(Uppsala, 1946); E. L. Mascall, Christ, the Christian and the Church (London, 1946); C. 
Feckes, Die Kirche als Herrenleib (K6éln, 1949) ; J. De Zwaan, “Some Remarks on the Church 


“Idea” in Aux Sources de la Tradition Chrétienne (Mélanges offerts 4 M. Maurice Goguel), 


(Neuchatel, 1950), pp. 270-277; A. Nygren et al., This is the Church (Philadelphia, 1952) ; 
idem, Christ and His Church (Philadelphia, 1956); J. A. T. Robinson, The Body (Chicago, 
1952); C. T. Craig, The One Church in the Light of the New Testament (New York, 1951) ; 
O. Semmelroth, Die Kirche als Ursakrament (Frankfurt a.M., 1953); J. E. L. Newbigin, The 
Household of God (New York, 1954); J. Knox, The Early Church and the Coming Great 
Church (New York, 1955); T. F. Torrance, Royal Priesthood (Edinburgh, 1955); idem, 
“Atonement and Oneness of the Church,” in Scottish Journal of Theology, Vol. 7 (1954), PP. 
245-269; E. Best, One Body in Christ (London, 1955); E. Schlink, “Christ and the Church” 
in Scottish Journal of Theology, Vol. 10 (1957), pp. 1-23. Among the books of this list are 
several of Roman Catholic writers, though the titles only in rare cases show a distinct mark 
of Roman origin. 


g. For this, reference is usually made int. al. to I Cor. 12:13, 10:16 f., Rom. 6:3-5, Gal. 
3:27. 
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Within the New Testament, only Paul uses the terms “body” for the 
church, and “members” for the Christians.” The origin and the mean- 
ing of this terminology have been and are being explained in different 

ll 
ways. 


(a) It is derived from the almost trite popular-philosophical fable of 
Aesopian origin which is found in several Greek and Latin writers con- 
temporary to Paul.” That fable compares the life of a human com- 
munity with that of a body, and it warns the members not to revolt 
against the stomach, even though it seems that the latter gets all the 
best things of life. If Paul meant no more to say than what Aristotle 
and the Stoics have always said about the social nature of man and the 
organic nature of community, then the “low” church theories with their 
sociological and psychological approach to the problem of the church 
would be right. But support to this pet idea of the dominant scholars be- 
fore and after 1880 is rapidly dying out (though W. L. Knox, St. Paul 
and the Church of the Gentiles, Cambridge, 1939, pp. 160 ff., and, with- 
out explicit reference to the Stoic fable, at least the first part of Pius 
XII’s Encyclical Letter Mystici Corporis, In Act. Apost. Sed. 35, 1943, 
pp. 199-204, still uphold it.) For Paul does not speak of the church only 
as a body. He calls her pointedly (the) “body of Christ,’ or “body in 
Christ.” The qualifying genitive “of Christ” certainly indicates that 
Paul has more in mind than Hellenistic philosophers in their oratory. 
It may even be that the words “of Christ” are more important than, and 
are key to, the term body.’* Therefore other than Stoic “parallels” have 
been tried. 


(Bp) The term “body of Christ” is derived from an Orphic and 
Gnostic conception according to which Zeus, the God Aion, or the 
“Urmensch” (Anthropos) is head or redeemer or both of the universe, 





10. Apart from I Cor. 12, in Rom. 12:4 f.; I Cor. 6:15; 10:17; 11:29; Col. 1:18, 24; 2:19; 
Eph. 1:23; 4:4, 12, 16; 6:23. go. 

11. Cf. the surveys in J. A. T. Robinson, The Body (Chicago, 1952), pp. 55 ff.; E. Best, One 
Body in Christ (London, 1955), pp. 83 ff. 

12. The texts in question are conveniently printed together in A. Wikenhauser, Die Kirche 
als der mystische Leib Christi (Minster, end ed., 1940), pp. 130-143; cf. H. Lietzmann’s com- 
mentary, ... An die Korinther (Tibingen, 3rd ed., 1931), pp. 62 f. 

13. So, only in Rom, 12:5; but cf. the host of “in Christ” passages all over the Pauline 
epistles and A. Deissmann’s reflections on them in Die neutestamentliche Formel “in Christo 
Jesu” (Marburg, 1892) ; and in Paul (London, end ed., 1926). 

14. T, W. Manson in Journal of Theological Studies, Vol. 37 (1936), p. 385; A. M. Ramsey, 
The Gospel and the Catholic Church (London, 2nd ed., 1956), pp. 146 ff. 
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his body.” On the assumption that Paul actually took over and used such 
“mythical” thought-pattern and language, a “high” church doctrine of 
an almost pre-existent, certainly all-pervading, at least half-heavenly 
character of the church has been inaugurated or perfected by Paul and 
calls for our attention. Still, evidence is as yet missing for the assumption 
that Paul, as early as in the fifties of the first century, had the oppor- 
tunity or the will to catch, somehow from the air, the mythic head- 
body ideology and to apply it to his Christology and Soteriology. The 
syncretist myth-mixture of the Aion-god, the Primordial Man, and the 
Messenger-Redeemer may not have been concocted before about 150 
A.D.'© Therefore, this second “parallel” to Paul’s doctrine is no more 
satisfactory than the first. We note that among the Anglican defendants 
of a High-Church Body doctrine, apparently not one attempts to build 
his structure on “gnostic parallels.” 


(c) The term “body of Christ” is understood as one expression, con- 
densation, or reflection of the Old Testament, the apocalyptical and 
possibly also rabbinical’? concept of “corporate” or “representative per- 
sonality.”"® This conception of the one patriarch, servant, king, etc., who 





15. H. Schlier finds unmistakable traces of this syncretistic mythical conception in Ephesians 
and Colossians only; Christus und die Kirche im Epheserbrief (Tiibingen, 1930); idem, Art. 
“xeparh” in Theologisches Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament, Vol. III (Stuttgart, 1938), pp. 
672-682; E. Kasemann, Leib und Leib Christi (Tiibingen, 1933), and R. Bultmann, Theologie 
des Neuen Testaments (Tiibingen, 1953), p. 178, transl.; Theology of the New Testament, Vol. 
I (New York, 1951), pp. 178 ff., however, are persuaded that in both the supposedly genuine 
and the pseudo-Pauline epistles, in I Cor., Rom., Col. and Eph, the Gnostic terminology is 
made to serve the Christian cause. 

16. H. Jonas’ Gnosis und spatantiker Geist, H. Schlier’s and H. W. Bartsch’s books on the 
Ignatian letters scarcely give satisfactory evidence for the contrary assumption. Cf. H. Jonas 
Gnosis und spatantiker Geist, Vol. I (Gottingen, 1934), Vol. 11, 1954; H. Schlier, Religions- 
geschichtliche Untersuchungen zu den Ignatiusbriefen (Giessen, 1929); H. W. Bartsch, Gnos- 
tiches Gut und Gemeindetradition bei Ignatius von Antiochien (Giitersloh, 1940). 

17. W. D. Davies, Paul and Rabbinic Judaism (London, 1955), p. 56. 


18. Fathers of the magic words “corporate personality,” which today are used by many 
British and by an increasing number of other respectable biblical scholars, appear to be Tr. 
Schmidt, Der Leib Christi (Leipzig, 1919), pp. 126 ff., 244 f.; J. Pederson, Israel, its Life and 
Culture, Vol. I-II (London, 1926), pp. 46 ff., 99 ff., 263 f., esp. 289; H. W. Robinson, “The 
Cross of the Servant,” (1926), reprinted in The Cross in the Old Testament (London, 1955), 
PP. 55-114; idem, “The Hebrew Conception of Corporate Personality,” in Zeitschrift fur die 
Alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, Beiheft 66, (Berlin, 1936), pp. 49-62. The important contribu- 
tions of the Scandinavian School are summed up in A. Bentzen, Messias, Moses Redivivus, 
Menschensohn (Zurich, 1948), especially pp. 41, 63, transl.: King and Messiah (London, 
1955). In the following monographs on the church the newly discovered concept plays a major 
or decisive role: E. Percy, Leib Christi (Lund, 1952), pp. 38 ff.; F. W. Dillistone, “How is the 
Church Christ’s Body?” in Theology Today, Vol. 1 (1945-1946), pp. 62 ff.; S. Hanson, The 
Unity of the Church in the New Testament (Uppsala, 1946), pp. 19 f., 65-98; C. H. Dodd, 
The Bible To-Day (Cambridge, 1947), pp. 72 f., 147-156; W. Davies, Paul and Rabbinic 
Judaism (London, 1948), pp. 55-57; H. J. Schoeps, Theologie und Geschichte des Fuden- 
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represents and includes in his history the history of the whole people, is 
helpful in explaining those New Testament passages in which Adam, 
Abraham, Moses, the Son of God, the King, the Son of Man, or the 
words “old” and “new man” are used. Often in the Old Testament, in 
Intertestamental, and in rabbinical writings one man is outstanding 
among the people by his righteousness or by his vice. Whether he is 
faithful to his call (Abraham, Moses, David) or contemptuous (Adam, 
Saul, Achan) he is typical for the action and passion of the race, or a 
nation, a tribe, a group, or the remnant of the people. The individual 
man is representative for many, because he is elected for this purpose by 
God himself, and through a word of God conveyed to him. God’s re- 
lation to the elect is causative for the chosen man’s representative func- 
tion in the midst of the many: “God helps me” (Isa. 50:7); “I have 
sinned against the Lord” (Jos. 7:20). H. W. Robinson and many after 
him have seen more clearly than J. Pedersen and A. R. Johnson, that 
psychology alone does not suffice to explain the Suffering Servant’s mis- 
sion. Unless God were behind him, he would be helpless amidst his own 
people and the nations." As God’s elect, the chosen man is, in action 
and passion, “typical” for the many. The stories of the patriarchs, of the 
kings of Judah, of Moses, Jeremiah, Deutero-Isaiah, down to the tale 





christentums (Tiibingen, 1949), p. 99; J. A. T. Robinson, The Body (Chicago, 1952); E. 
Wright, The Biblical Doctrine of Man in Society, (London, 1954), pp. 81 f.; E. Best, One Body 
in Christ (London, 1955), pp. 74-159; E. Schweizer, Erniedrigung und Erhéhung bei Jesus und 
seinen Nachfolgern (Ziirich, 1955), pp. 75 ff., 153 f.; (English translation in preparation) ; O. 
Cullmann, The Early Church (Philadelphia, 1956), p. 130; et al. 

19. If we were to understand the conception of corporate personality only as a feature of 
common ancient oriental Psychology and Sociology, or as a primitive philosophic device to deal 
with the problem that found its classic expression in the mediaeval dispute about the univer- 
salia—E, L. Mascall in Christ, the Christian and the Church (London, 1946), seems willing 
to penetrate in that direction—we would scarcely do justice to the peculiar message which the 
Old Testament and the Jewish literature direct to their environment, The strong place held 
by representative persons in that literature appears to be due to their theological importance. _It is 
superfluous to say that not only the Hebrews but also other ancient oriental people had in myth, 
saga, history, and fairy tale their representative types. Yet it is a peculiarity of Israel’s writ- 
ings, that only the one God in his free election, not different gods, or men, or human deeds, or 
criteria, decides who has to be respected or extinguished as representative of the many. Israel's 
chosen men are representatives of the people only along with the call to speak, to act, to suffer 
for God, as representatives of God’s will, in the midst of the people. This is the theological 
nature of biblical representation. It certainly does not exclude a socio-psychological interpreta- 
tion. But it cannot be exhausted by it. The mystery of God behind and in the respective chosen 
persons remains crucial, The theological character of representation is revealed by the fact that 
the typical person is preached and remembered, that he has a place in Urgeschichte and End- 
geschichte primarily, but also in the cult or its liturgy, that only faith and obedience, never 
mere cognizance, are fitting expressions of his function. If inclusive representation has any place 
in the Bible and its interpretation, then it should not be considered a timeless “principle” or 
a social, historical, or psychological “fact.” For it occurs only combined with the proclamation 
of God and with the call to faith. 
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of Jonah, show distinctly who it is who alone has the right to coin the 
type in which Israel is to recognize herself. Especially in Urgeschichte 
and Endgeschichte (accounts of the creation and of the consummation 
of heaven and earth), and therefore in so-called myth and legend, but 
also in the midst of historic descriptions, Israel’s literature treats of such 
persons. In the creation accounts, in the kingly psalms, in Daniel’s vi- 
sions, the typical person is equally important. 

The unity of the body and the multiplicity of the members of which 
Paul speaks, may indeed reflect and express nothing else than the rela- 
tionship of the One and the Many in the Old Testament and in other 
Jewish literature. The advantage of an interpretation of Paul’s “body 
of Christ” utterances in this light should not be questioned. Paul may 
now be explained from the premises and upon the background which he 
wants to have respected (more than philosophical oratory or syncretistic 
myths!) and to which he refers explicitly in his writings, that is, from 
the cultic and political life of Israel, and from prophetic, priestly, and 
rabbinical theology. There are reasons for hoping that the manuscripts 
from the Dead Sea will eventually throw further light on the background 
and the environment of Pauline theology. 


For the time being it must suffice to state that the reduction of the 
body-member metaphor to the corporate personality concept has coun- 
teracted the hypnotizing aspect of the horrible gap between I Corinth- 
ians and Romans on the one hand and Ephesians and Colossians on the 
other, that gap in which earlier generations rejoiced or from which they 
recoiled. It is recognized now, that on both sides, in I Corinthians and 
Romans, and in Colossians and Ephesians Jesus Christ is explained and 
preached as the New Man or New Adam who, even in his uniqueness, 
represents the Many. Paul uses the body-member terminology only in 
those letters in which he also bases his argument upon the idea of the 


first and the last Adam, of the Old and the New Man. This observa- 


tion is, of course, not strong enough by itself to support or to prove as 
absolutely sure the Hebrew origin and a Hebraizing interpretation of 
the term “body of Christ.” But it is a clear warning not to indulge in 
an interpretation of I Cor. 12 that denounces or excludes the context 
of Ephesians and Colossians. The time when a “divide et impera” 
politics made the interpretation of Paul a ready victim of the interpre- 
ter’s wishes, has passed and should belong to the past. Though different 
Pauline epistles in their use of the term “body of Christ” show dis- 
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tinctly different emphases, they all speak of Christ after one and the 
same basic pattern. 

That this pattern can be overstressed by interpreters, is evident. A 
possible great danger of which T. O. Wedel, C. T. Craig, and E. Best 
seem to be most aware, is the transformation of the head-body-member 
terminology into a simple equation of the church and Christ. If the 
“whole Christ,” Christ the representative, is Christ and his people, if we 
can daringly say: Christ is the church as much as, or much more than, 
Jacob is Israel, we still have no reason to make the opposite statement 
and to make of the one way movement of representation and covenant 
a simple reciprocal equation. Ontological speculation, but not the Bible, 
might conclude: if one is the many, then the many are the one, or form 
the one. Jacob-Israel is never called Yahweh, but the man and the 
people are called after God. So the church in the New Testament is 
never called Christ. If she is his body or bride, she is indeed one flesh 
and one bone with him (Eph: 5:31). She shares the full honor of union 
with him, but she would deprive herself of the best she has, if she simply 
identified herself with him. Then she would have only herself and her 
imagination; she would be alone with herself. What is said about Abra- 
ham and the Jewish people may illustrate this point. The Jewish people 
are the seed of Abraham according to the flesh. They are called to have 
faith like Abraham, to live by justification as he did (Isa. 51:1 f., Gal. 
3, etc.). But as soon as they claim to be Abraham’s seed, to have him for 
a father, a hard verdict is proclaimed to them (Matt. 3:9; John 8:33- 
44). It may have seemed in the times of the Old Testament, as if the re- 
lation between the One and the Many could be statically established 
and secured through such matters as bodily descent, circumcision, law, 
sanctuary. Yet the New Testament proclaims clearly that the Many 
belong to the One through the spiritual, actual, irreversible miracle of 
faith. The irreversibility is denied where the church is deified and 
equated with Christ. The weakness of the term “corporate personality” 
is not so much its inherent psychological and sociological character. It 
is rather openness for all kinds of speculative analogies or equations 
between the One and the Many. We conclude: for the interpretation 
of Paul’s teaching on the “body of Christ,” the concept of the repre- 
sentative person may well serve for a certain time. But the psychological 
and speculative snares inherent in this term will force interpreters to 
continue with ever new inquiries into the nature of the “body of Christ” 
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metaphor. The books on the New Testament doctrine of the church are 
as far from being closed as ever. 


Instructed by the lesson of the three ways of interpreting the body- 
terminology sketched above we now make five observations. 


(1) Though it seems most likely that the representative history, the 
earthly life, the death and resurrection of Jesus, is the matrix of Paul’s 
“body of Christ” proclamation, absolutely precise and convincing sources 
and reasons for Paul’s usage of the body-member terminology have not 
yet been found.” Therefore it is not advisable to build a doctrine of the 
church exclusively or primarily upon this one term and to neglect other 
nomenclature used by Paul, as: people, household of God, bride, temple, 
etc. Whatever unique and indispensable nuance the term “body of 
Christ” may add to Paul’s theology, it is not so dominant in his teaching 
as to justify its praise as “the keystone of Paul’s theology.’ Still its deep 
and rich meaning must not be neglected. 


(2) The term “body of Christ” is not a metaphor whenever Paul de- 
scribes what has been done with us and to us “in” or “through” the flesh 
or body of the incarnate and crucified Christ, as, for example: Rom. 
7:4, “You have died to the law through the body of Christ”; Rom. 8:3, 
“Sending his own son in the likeness of sinful flesh and for sin, God 
condemned sin in the flesh” ; Col. 3:15, “To peace you were called in one 
body”; Col. 1:22, “He has now reconciled [you] in his body of flesh by 
his death”; Eph. 2:15 f., “That he might create in himself one new man 
... and might reconcile us . . . to God in one body through the cross” ; 
cf. I Pet. 2:24, “He himself bore our sins in his body on the tree” ; Hebr. 
10:10, “We have been sanctified through the offering of the body of 
Jesus Christ once for all.” All these passages point to the crucified body 
of Jesus Christ. His oneness and fulness, and the perfection and totality 
of his work are referred to, when his body is mentioned. And the same 





body is one body and has many members. Unless this verse is forced to 
yield what it does not contain, it describes only Jesus Christ, and him 
in his humanity. By that body which was suspended on the cross the 
church is measured; he alone is the confessed Lord, this is the reason 





20. Even A. Schweitzer, Die Mystik des Apostles Paulus (Tiibingen, 1930), p. 117, English 
Transl.: Mysticism of Paul the Apostle (London, 1931), who believed he possessed in the term 
“mysticism” the key to the mysteries of Paul’s theology, must recognize that there is no riddle as 
puzzling as that of the body of Christ! 


a1. J. A. T. Robinson, The Body (Chicago, 1952), p. 9. 
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Paul inserts verse 12 into the context. An equation or identification of 
the church and Christ seems to be out of line. Similarly the baptism 
“into one body,” as it is mentioned in verse 13, is rather to be explained 
as baptism “into Christ” or “into the death of Christ’”” than as baptism 
“into the church.” We do not belong to Christ because we belong to the 
church; but we are members of the church because the crucified Christ 
has “included” all of us. The priority of the head over the body, of 
Christ over the church, of the Cross over dissenting individuals and 
parties, of the action of the Spirit over the church’s recognition and en- 
joyment of that action, is basic in Paul’s thought. Jesus Christ, not the 
church, is our reconciliation. The church may deny the oneness of free- 
man and slave, Greek and Jew; in Christ they are yet one. His one body 
is, according to I Cor. 12:12-13, the election, union, formation, mani- 
festation of the many into one.” His cross performed and completed a 
perfect work. 

There is no imperative need to be met, and no advantage to be gained 
by speaking of a mystical, invisible, extended, sacramental, re-presented, 
re-enacted, or actualized body and sacrifice of Christ. Why should things 
be made as difficult as such terminology suggests, when Paul has pri- 
marily in mind a unique, powerful, perfect event in history: Christ cruci- 
fied, who has to be, and is, proclaimed in many ways before the ears 
and eyes of the Christians, the Jews, and the Gentiles? Why should 
this be so when, in the passages quoted above, Paul asserts that in the 
crucified body, then and there, the curse, guilt, sin, division of mankind 
was summed up, gathered in, and put to death? By reference to that 
crucified body of Jesus Christ, the Christians are told and encouraged 
to say: you are, we are, the body of Christ. In that sacrifice, called 
“blood and body” in I Cor. 10:16, they are participants. Christ’s life 
and death was not a private life and death, but in solidarity and equality 
with us, in “likeness” (Phil. 2:7; Rom. 8:3) he died. 

Two things may have to be emphasized at this point: on the one hand, 
we do not know Christ truly until we know that he died and rose and 
lives for us. Unless Christ is known as the Christ who worked the per- 
fect work for us, and in whom all have died, he is a “son of god” after 
the Greek fashion.** On the other hand, we do not know who and 





22. Cf. Gal. 3:27, Rom. 6:3 f. 
23. Cf. Gal. 3:26-29, Eph. 2:14-15: “He has made the two one. . . in his flesh.” 
24. See G. P. Wetter, Der Sohn Gottes (Gottingen, 1916). 
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what we are until we see and know and confess that our life’s history is 
anticipated, seized, and carried through him. We may boldly say: His 
history is ours, his death is our death. His body, his members, as he was 
suspended on the tree—this is not only an event somewhere in history that 
deserves always to be remembered, it is not only a sentiment worth cul- 
tivating, but this is all of us. Thus alone we recognize who we are: not 
untouchable individuals, not special cases and lone and lorn creatures, 


but prodigals adopted into childhood, sinners condemned and saved at 
the same time.” 


(3) The term “body of Christ” is a metaphor wherever, as in I Cor. 
12:27, the church is equated or seemingly identified with it.” It is as 
much and as little suited to allegorical and literal use as the parallel 
terminology for the church, which operates with such words as temple, 
house, vine, plantation. Only the name Israel, if given to the church 
(Gal. 6:16, cf. Phil. 3:3, I Cor. 10:18, Rom. 11:26) seems never to be 
used metaphorically. When the church is called the “body of Christ,” 
her participation, nurture, direction, and growth in and by, from and to 
the crucified Lord of glory are emphasized, as, for example, the growth 
from and to the head of Ephesians (4:15 f.), the unity of witness, con- 
solation, and help of the members in I Cor. 12. The history of the In- 
carnate and Crucified is then not regarded as a past event or “fact” of 
salvation, but as a present, lasting, spiritual power that quickens to 





25. What modern teenagers see in the eyes of their movie or music star and what they do in 
order somehow to participate in him; what happens to a crowd that watches a fight, a game, 
or an election, and that sees its hero lose or win the battle—this is almost mimicry of our union 
with Christ. Though in sometimes demonic distortion, it may illustrate four things: (a) even 
the modern generation cannot escape the power of representative persons; (b) the earthly his- 
tory of the chosen heroes is rightly esteemed and treated as more than only an individual affair; 
(c) intensive propaganda has constantly to spread out and to nourish the glamour of the elect, 
of his charm over the crowd, and of the crowd’s self-identification with him; (d) the many are 
automatically united in acts of worship—however crazy these may appear to unconcerned by- 
standers—that imitate or reflect the hero’s life and character. In clear contrast to our being 
“carried off” to serve such idols (I Cor. 12:2), yet not bare of analogy in the form of “par- 
ticipation” here and there (cf. Paul’s concession, that there are many so-called “gods and lords” 
in heaven and on earth, I Cor. 8:5; that Jewish and Greek sacrificial meals actually do mean 
community by participation, I Cor. 10:16-21), we have to understand the term “body of 
Christ.” 

26. So K. L. Schmidt, Art. “é«xAnola” in’ Theologisches Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament, 
Vol. III (Stuttgart, 1928), pp. 515, 29 f.; Pius XII, Encycl, “Mystici Corporis Christi” in 
Acta Apostolicae Sedis, Vol. 35 (1943), p. 234; E. Best, One Body in Christ (London, 1955), 
pp. 98 ff., 105, 195, 221 ff. et al. The plea for a “literal,” “realistic,” “ontic,” “physical” un- 
derstanding comes int. al. from E. Mersch, S. J., Le Corps Mystique du Christ (Louvain, 2nd 
ed., 1936), Transl.: The whole Christ (Milwaukee, 1938) ; E. Schweizer, Das Leben des Herrn 
in der Gemeinde und ihren Diensten (Zurich, 1946), pp. 51 ff.; E. L. Mascall, Christ, the 
Christian and the Church (London, 1946), pp. 112, 161; J. A. T. Robinson, The Body (Chi- 
cago, 1952), p. 51. 
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life, feeds, inspires, controls, and directs the whole church and her mem- 
bers. “You are his bedy”—these words mean that by faith one knows 
that the great events of Jesus Christ’s birth, death, resurrection, and 
ascension are—though they are as much events in earthly history as any 
battle or enthronement—distinct from and superior to other historic 
events, because one’s plight and life, in present, past, and future have 
not only been depicted and represented, but understood, cared for, united 
with God’s life, successfully freed from isolation (“individuality”), saved 
from the curse, brought in order from chaos. Paul’s mind is not stuck 
with a psychological re-transport of the Corinthians to Galilee, Golgotha, 
or the Mount of Olives. But in I Cor. 12 he describes a self-demonstra- 
tion of Jesus Christ, the living Lord, to the present generation. No need 
for the Corinthians to make themselves relevant to Christ, or to make 
Christ relevant to them. For he has already made and still makes their 
cause his cause. He makes himself felt upon and over and in them. The 
works he does through the Spirit speak for him. “You are his body,” this 
is: He lives, who did and does all the great things for you and with you. 
When you confess Jesus the Lord, you confess the living Lord. What- 
ever you experience now from the Spirit, you are never floating leaves 
or straw, but you are held together by the power of Christ who is “in 
you,” “in me,” “in us.” You will live, you will be active, you are called 
to do great things, as witness to him alone, for he lives for and in you. 
So the body of Christ concept presupposes and proclaims the life and 
power of Jesus Christ, his resurrection and kingship over miserable 
sinners and a confused church. 

The name “body of Christ,” when given to the church, praises Christ. 
It is a Christological statement about what Christ is and does; it is not 
an ecclesiastical self-glorification. For the power and love of the incar- 
nate, crucified, risen and ruling Christ is not an attribute, a natural qual- 
ity or a supernatural character, of the church. It is and remains his 
glory, of and in which the church lives. That the risen Christ identifies 
himself with the persecuted church (Acts 9:4, 22:7, 26:14) is one thing; 
in his mercy he can and will proclaim his presence in the church that 
appears so helpless. That the church extols herself to almost divine rank 
by considering herself identical with Christ”’ is another thing. The fact 
that the words “body of Christ” are often used by Paul in a metaphorical 





27. For instance, A. Nygren, This is the Church (Philadelphia, 1952), p. 10: “The Church 
is Christ.” Cf, idem, Christ and His Church (Philadelphia, 1956), p. 92: “This unity touches 
upon identity,” cf. p. 96. 
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146 Interpretation 
sense does not by any means deny that Christ and his people do “realis- 
tically,” “ontically,” “literally” belong together. But the metaphor warns 
against an eagerness to identify man and God, on an ontological ground 
that is different from the history and life of the crucified and risen Lord. 
We are never Christ himself, but we are his body. This term calls for 
humility and decency precisely within the union with Christ. When the 
parabolic character and the parenthetical implication of the term “body 
of Christ” is neglected, the respective Pauline phrases are twisted to yield 
a meaning which is contrary to their intention. There is a world of dif- 
ference between the self-assertive statement that we, the church, are 
Christ, and the bashful amazement of those who are told that they are 
the body, the members of Jesus Christ. The difference between that 
statement and this amazement may be a criterion for the value of any 
“theology.” 


(4) The Name “body of Christ,” when given to the church denotes 
a spiritual, living, ever new and ever surprising manifestation of Christ 
to the church, in the church, and by the church. It describes the right 
of Christ to rule the church and to use it as his own instrument. It does 
not purport to suggest a physical, moral, or metaphysical coordination or 
equality of Christ and the church which might be conceived apart from 
the action of the Spirit. In I Cor. 12, three references to the Holy 
Spirit precede and rule the discourse on the church, the body of Christ. 
In the act of confession that Jesus is Lord (vs. 3), enriched by the Spirit 
who freely dispenses many gifts (vs. 11), on the ground of spiritual 
baptism (vs. 13) the congregation in Corinth is called Christ’s body. 
Only in an act of life, and in every new act of being loved and loving, of 
hearing and speaking the truth, of being told the way and answering by 
obedience, of seeking and finding, of hearing and witnessing, the church 
is Christ’s body. She might be a corporation, a body in the Stoic sense, 
even if she were spiritually dead, unconcerned, separate from Christ; 
but then she would not be Christ’s body. She might live on fine mem- 
ories and with some reflection upon what happened to the body on the 
cross, and consider such a death her final fate. Then she would be tied 
to a corpse, and all her theology and life would have a deadly smell about 
it. But Paul never uses the word body (soma) for a corpse. Body for 
Paul is a living body. The church receives the name “body of Christ” in 
view of the many events and signs of life which she receives from the ani- 
mating, illuminating, witness-producing Spirit. 
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Now the life of the Many has, if compared with the life of the one 
Jesus Christ, distinctly the character of a mirror’s picture, in which es- 
sential features of the original are seen in reversed order. The life of the 
Many is not simply identical with the life of the One. It is a response to 
it. It is enjoyment of the result of Christ’s perfect word. His lowliness as 
a servant brings to the many the honor of being God’s children. His 
poverty is their riches. The word of his death is their life. The foolish 
word of the cross is their wisdom. His oneness warrants their great 
number. His perfection and fulness effect the diversities of gifts which 
in themselves all are imperfect and fragmentary. His strangeness on 
earth is their commonwealth in heaven. His kingship at God’s right 
hand is reflected in their life in the miserable hut of the earthly body. 
The miracle and seeming paradox of Jesus Christ himself: that God 
has become man, that the righteous dies condemned as a sinner, that 
the crucified appears in glory, is reflected in the life of the church. But 
the church’s life is not only response from the world to God. It is also 
word of God to the world. In the body’s and the members’ action the 
head himself acts. Christ’s subordination to the Father is mirrored in 
the body’s obdience to the head. His love to the church works, for ex- 
ample, in a man’s love to his wife. His care for the poor is publicly 
shown by the honor Christians give to the weak brother. Their redemp- 
tion through Christ is manifested in the forgiveness granted to offenders 
and in the release of slaves. So it is impossible that the church should 
be the body of Christ by right of physical or metaphysical processes or 
facts, or because of timeless laws, truths, or calculations. She is the 
body only as she lives as Christ’s body. There is much church life dis- 
played, in Corinth and elsewhere, that denies Christ the head. The 
church is the body of Christ not in her own vitality, once for all re- 
ceived like an inexhaustible battery. But her life is Christ. Not in her 
sheer being but in her witness to Christ in the midst of the world and to 
the world she is his body. She is called body of Christ, when and where 
the gospel of Christ is proclaimed. She is addressed in such a noble 
term so that she may hear the good news and act according to the di- 
rection of the head and the gifts of the Spirit. “Body” as such is an or- 
ganic, not a mechanical term. Body of Christ is definitely a spiritual 
term. It expresses a special relation, not a status, a unique history, not 
a system, a peculiar life, not metaphysics, sanctification, not inherent 
holiness. 
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(5) The name “body of Christ” in I Cor. 12:27 concerns the local 
church of Corinth in its visible and disgraceful division, superstition, 
license, and pride. And the members of that church are called members 
of Christ not in an ideal abstraction, but in the face of the fact that they 
gave their bodies to the prostitutes (I Cor. 6:15). It is a church on 
the threshold of schism and heresy, certainly a very human and far 
from ideal church, to whom the great words are addressed.” It is very 
likely that Ephesians was not written to one special congregation, and 
that in Colossians and Ephesians the church universal is in the fore- 
ground in the passages where the head-body terminology is used. But 
this does not prevent each local church in her special setting and situa- 
tion, and each Christian in his bodily life and strife, in his vanity and 
suffering, even in his death and guilt, from being personally addressed, 
embraced, encouraged, and warned by Paul’s words. Not a supernatural 
nature,” but Jesus Christ’s mercy for our humanity, Christ’s mighty 
power in our weak bodies, Christ’s glory resplendent in his kingship over 
the still miserable creatures of his flock—this is praised by the term 
“body of Christ.” The church cannot truly describe herself in the 
neutral, impersonal, naturalistic fashion of the stoic body-parable. For 
to be “body of Christ” means war, the war of the strong Spirit against 
the weak flesh,” extreme tension, and final victory. Contained in this 
name attributed to the church is both the low and miserable estate of this 
body of death (Rom. 7:24) and the sure hope for the resurrection of the 
spiritual body (I Cor. 15:42-50), that is, the putting on of the heavenly 
dwelling (II Cor. 5:2). The term body does not deny, rather it fully and 
boldly includes creation. It points to the new creation. To mention the 





28. On the anything but “orthodox” character and the diversity of the early churches’ faith 
and life, see int. al. W. Bauer, Rechtglaubigkeit und Ketzerei im dltesten Christentum (Tiibin- 
gen, 1934) and J. Knox, The Early Church and the Coming Great Church (New York, 1955), 


pp. 20-41. 


29. E. g., A. G. Hebert, in K. E. Kirk, Apostolic Ministry (London, 2nd ed., 1947), p. 510, 
seems to presuppose that there is a second, divine nature of the church, when he writes: “The 
Church has a double nature. It is at once divine and human; at once the body of Christ and 
composed of men; a mystery, a sacrament, having two natures, an earthly and a heavenly.” If 
Aristotelian terminology is applicable at all, it may be better to say with the same author (The 
Form of the Church, London, 1944, p. 6, comp, 28 ff., 46 ff.) that “Christ is the Form of the 
Church.” 


30. See E. Schweizer, “Romer 1:3 und der Gegensatz von Fleisch und Geist vor und bei 
Paulus,” in Evangelische Theologie, Vol. 15 (1955), pp. 263-571. At this place it should be 
remembered that in Pauline terminology not only the physical body of individual man, but 
frequently the rule of flesh, death, and sin over mind, soul, and body of all men is called 
“body.” Cf, “body of sin,” “of death,” “of flesh,” in Rom, 6:6, 7:24, Col. 2:11, Rom. 8:3; 
R, Bultmann, Theologie des Neuen Testaments (Tiibingen, 1953, pp. 189-199, Transl.: Theol- 
ogy of the New Testament, Vol. I (New York, 1951), pp. 192-203. 
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body is to proclaim the coming resurrection; this is the only event that 
can be of final help in the war against the flesh. “You are the body of 
Christ’”—these words have, therefore, a ring of anticipation. That 
sinners are not condemned, that they are under the head and Spirit in 
order to be saved: this also is the message of this clause. 

So, once more, it is praise and glory of Christ the head, and of the life- 
giving Spirit, rather than secret self-glorification of the flesh, which is at 
the heart of the name “body of Christ.” Not despite but because of its 
allusion to the body on the cross and to the miserable bodily life of all 
men, “body of Christ” is a Christological, not an ecclesiological term. 
Jesus Christ is glorified precisely in regard to his spiritual power over 
all flesh and in all flesh. Christ does not rule spirits only or ghosts. But 
the very bodies and members of men are proclaimed to be no longer 
private, or the world’s or death’s property and playground; they are 
Christ’s.* 

These five points cannot claim to exhaust the fulness of Paul’s teach- 
ing. And we did not even attempt to trace and to describe growth and 
development of Paul’s thought. But the five observations had to be 
made as a minimum for the interpretation of I Cor. 12:27. All of them 
should be a warning against the construction of a “high” ecclesiology. 
K. L. Schmidt may be right when he considers as typical of Colossians 
and Ephesians not a high ecclesiology, but a “high Christology.” “High” 
church and cult-doctrines were blossoming in sufficient vigor and number 
in the (“gnostic’?) systems, which are fought against in these epistles. 
According to Schmidt the foundations for “High-Ecclesia-speculations” 
were not laid before the second century. And the identification of the 
church with Christ or with the Kingdom of God was still farther away. 
With Schmidt we believe that Paul should not be understood along the 
line of High-Church speculations. So much in regard to the Pauline 
term “body of Christ.” 


The Sacraments 


Equally entangled with, and practically inseparable from, the inter- 
pretation of that term, is the discussion about the place of the sacra- 
ments. In I Cor. 12:13, baptism by the Spirit is related to the one body 





31. Comp. O. Cullmann, “The Proleptic Deliverance of the Body,” in The Early Church 
(Philadelphia, 1956), pp. 163-174. 

32. K. L. Schmidt, Art. “éx«Anod” in Theologisches Wérterbuch zum Neuen Testament, Vol. 
111 (Stuttgart, 1938), pp. 514-516. 
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in such a way that the actual formation of that body through the rite or 
miracle of baptism seems to be taught.” The majority of modern in- 
terpreters™ are inclined to recoil from the idea that the church, the body 
of Christ—and therefore indirectly Jesus Christ himself!—might be a 
kind of unit composed of and by individuals that assemble. The general 
tendency runs clearly in the direction of considering Christ’s body as a 
God-given sphere into which we enter, or a living person, into whose 
body we are “incorporated,” by baptism.” “Baptismal incorporation” 
appears to develop as a slogan which is supposed to contain and to 
explain the mystery of both, the body of Christ and the sacrament. Since 
Paul combines, in I Cor. 10:16 f. the body of Christ of which we partake 
when we break the bread in the communion, with the body of Christ 
which is the church, the Lord’s Supper has also been considered the 
source and Sitz im Leben of the “body of Christ” ecclesiology.* Also 
it should be mentioned that a small number of writers” declare a specific 
“mystic” union the cause for making Christ and the church “one body,” 
“one flesh.” They mean the irreversible relationship between bride- 
groom and bride. Eph. 5:22-33 in their main text. But their voices are 
scarcely heard. If the union with Christ, or the incorporation into him, 
is ascribed to the sacraments of baptism and communion, then a strong 





33. So B, Weiss, Das Neue Testament, Vol. II (Leipzig, 1896), p. 200; J. Weiss, Die Schrif- 
ten des Neuen Testaments, Vol. II (Géttingen, 2nd ed., 1908), pp. 133 ff.; Robertson-Plummer, 
A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the First Epistle of St. Paul to the Corinthians (New 
York, 2nd ed., 1925), p. 272; H. Lietzmann, . . . An die Korinther (Tiibingen, 3rd ed., 1931), 
p. 63; A. Schweitzer, Die Mystik des Apostels Paulus (Tubingen, 1930), p. 119; A. Oepke, 
Art, “ Bdwrw ,” in Theologisches Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament, Vol. I (Stuttgart, 1933), 
PP. 537, 19 ff. 

34. We mention e.g. E. Kasemann, Leib und Leib Christi (Tubingen, 1933), p. 162; J. 
Thomas, Le Mouvement Baptiste en Palestine et Syrie (Gemblous, 1935) ; pp. 385 ff.; Pius XII, 
Encycl, “Mystici Corporis Christi,” in Acta Apostolicae Sedis, Vol. 35 (1943), pp. 204, 206; 
S. Hanson, The Unity of the Church in the New Testament (Uppsala, 1946), pp. 75, 86; L. S. 
Thornton, “The Body of Christ in the New Testament,” in K. E. Kirk, Apostolic Ministry 
(London, 1946, 2nd ed., 1947), pp. 76 f.; F. W. Flemington, The New Testament Doctrine of 
Baptism (London, 1948), p. 125; T. F. Torrance, “The Nature and the Mission of the Church” 
in Scottish Journal of Theology, Vol. 2 (1949), pp. 241-270; T. W. Manson, “Baptism in the 
Church,” ibid., pp. 391-403; A. Nygren, H. Odeberg, E. Sjéberg, in This is the Church (Phil- 
adelphia, 1952), pp. 10, 12, 67, 85, 87, 96, etc.; J. A. T. Robinson, The Body (Chicago, 1952), 
pp. 79 ff.; P. Brunner, in K. F. Miiller und W. Blankenberg, Leiturgia, Handbuch des evan- 
gelischen Gottesdienstes, Vol. I (Kassel, 1954), pp. 156 f.; W. F. Dillistone, Christianity and 
Symbolism (London, 1955), p. 207; E. Best, One Body in Christ (London, 1955), pp. 6, 69, 73. 

35. The most typical document of such thinking is the Interim Report on Baptism I, edited 
by a Church of Scotland Committee in May, 1955. 


36. A. E. J. Rawlinson, “Corpus Christi” in Bell-Deissmann, Mysterium Christi (London, 
1930), Pp. 225-244. 

37. V. O. Casel, “Glaube, Gnosis und Mysterium” in Jahrbuch fiir Liturgiewissenschaft, 
Vol. 15 (1935), pp. 290 f.; C. Chavasse, The Bride of Christ (London, 1940), pp. 70 ff. 
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-become—at the expense of the Spirit and the Word, of faith and hope 


and love—the source and aim, the blood and criterion of church life. 
Then there is no union with Christ, no coming of Christ apart from the 
sacraments. “In the liturgical action of the church the epiphany of the 
body of Jesus becomes event.”™ 

We have before our eyes, in such interpretation of I Cor. 12:13 (and 
of I Cor. 10:16 f., Gal. 3:27, Rom. 6:4 f., Eph. 5:30 f.) a fourth alter- 
native for explaining origin and meaning of the church designation as 
“body of Christ.” This theory holds that neither the organic character 
of community life (as in the stoic fable) , nor the primordial man or gnos- 


“theology of sacraments” must almost inevitably follow. The sacraments 


tic redeemer as in the syncretistic myth, nor the Hebrew concept of the 
representative patriarch, servant of God, or son of man, but the sacra- 
ments of baptism and communion incorporate individuals into Christ, 
and that they nourish them in that body. From this it follows that 
Christ is head and life of the body only where the sacrament is received. 
A very “high” sacramentalist doctrine on the church and the ministry 
of the church necessarily flows out from this theory.” 


Since I have elsewhere“ discussed the sacramental body theory and 
the sacraments as “means of grace” at some length, I will not repeat the 
historical and theological arguments for and against that view now and 
here. May it suffice to make three short observations: 


(a) Paul speaks frequently of baptism without mentioning the church 
or the body of Christ together with it. Vice-versa he speaks often of 
the body of Christ without reference to a sacrament. But he does always 
speak of Christ, whose death and resurrection can be called the only sac- 
rament in Paul’s theology. The assumption that in Paul’s teaching there 
are three bodies of Christ: the crucified on the cross, the sacramental 
on the altar, the mystical in the corporate unity of the Christians, is sup- 
posed to bring clarity into Pauline theology. But it is impossible to find 
anywhere, even in I Cor. 10 f., a passage in which Paul distinctly imposes 
faith in such a trinity upon his readers. If there were three such bodies, 





38. P. Brunner, in K. F. Miiller und W. Blankenberg, Leiturgia, Handbuch des evangelischen 
Gottesdienstes, Vol. I (Kassel, 1954), p. 154. Cf. N. Clark, An Approach to the Theology of 
the Sacraments (London-Chicago, 1956). 

39. According to O. Cullmann, Urchristentum und Gottesdienst (Ziirich, 2nd ed., 1950), p. 
114, etc., the sacraments replace Jesus’ miracles, Transl.: Early Christian Worship (Chicago, 
1953), p. 118. Cf. idem, The Early Church (Philadelphia, 1956), p. 99. 
40. M. Barth, Die Taufe—ein Sakrament? (Ziirich, 1951), pp. 318-362. 
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then certainly the middle: the sacramental, would be all-decisive as 
bridge and link between Christ and man. The church would become the 
decisive “redeeming” corporate personality. The concept of a “sacra- 
mental incorporation” is certainly not biblical and perhaps not helpful 
for explaining the Bible.* 


(b) Paul speaks of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper only in ethical, 
never in strictly dogmatical contexts. Not the initiation of the Christians 
into a mystery sphere or a closed society, but the beginning and pledge 
of a life as witness before Christians, Jews, and Gentiles, appears as the 
distinctive character of Jesus Christ’s ordinances. Baptism and Lord’s 
Supper are essential and indispensable, “necessary” for the church’s life. 
But they belong to ethics rather than to a Christology—unless we desire 
to be exposed to a Christology that operates with concepts like “exten- 
sion of the Incarnation.’”* 


(c) The phrase “baptised with one Spirit” (as used in I Cor. 12:13) 
may be, as truly as are the parallel terms “to pour out the Spirit,” to 
“seal with the Spirit,” a figure of speech that illustrates the free and 
abounding gift of the Spirit.* The concluding clause of I Cor. 12:13 
“you were all made to drink of one spirit,” renders it very difficult, if not 
impossible to give a sacramentalist twist to this verse.® It is more likely 
that Paul refers here to the exuberant and proudly shown manifestation 
of the Spirit in the Corinthian congregation, than to one specific sacra- 
ment. It is not church baptism as an effective rite, but the Holy Spirit’s 
pointed reference to the one Christ which is the pillar on which Paul 
bases his argument in this verse, as much as earlier in I Cor. 12 (verses 
2-11). This fits into the general theme and line of the three chapters 
I Cor. 12-14. Everywhere the spiritual gifts are discussed—in Chap. 12 
their common source and purpose as cause of their diversity; in Chap. 





41. As displayed by E. L. Mascall, Christ, the Christian and the Church (London, 1946), 
pp. 77-200 and by (T. F. Torrance) Interim Report on Baptism I, 1955, pp. 5, 16, 26 ff., 53, 
with more stress on the Lord’s Supper in the first, on Baptism in the second author’s writings. 

42. Its root may lie in early speculative combinations of Pauline sayings about implantation 
(Rom, 6:5; 11:17, 19), investiture (Gal. 3:27) and the body of Christ. The keenness of such 
a combination of different vocabulary and imagery does not prove its exegetical correctness, 

43. J. A. T. Robinson, The Body (Chicago, 1952), pp. 49 ff. et al. 

44. This usage is found in Mark 1:8 par.; Acts 1:5; 11:16. Other figurative use of the verb 
“baptize” occurs in Mark 10:38, Luke 12:50. Cf. also I Cor. 10:2. 

45. J. Coppens, L’imposition des Mains et les Rites Connexes dans le Nouveau Testament et 
dans I‘Eglise Ancienne (Paris, 1925), pp. 260-263, suggests that the end of I Cor. 12:13 de- 
scribes confirmation—that allegedly necessary post-baptismal sacrament by which the Spirit is 
conveyed and baptism completed! 
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13 their common core and bond and criterion; in Chap. 14 the peaceful 
and orderly cooperation of those who have received the Spirit. None of 
these chapters fences the church’s worship into an isolated holy corner. 
None magnifies churchly actions, even if they are demonstrations of the 
Spirit, for their own or for the church’s greater glory’s sake. But the 
question of worship, order, peace, and love in worship are shown to be 
exemplary for the whole life of the church and her members. The rule 
of the Lord who is the Spirit over the miserable and yet sanctified 
Corinthians is the theme. The church does not become an intermediary 
sphere, level, or channel between God and man. A gnosticising syste- 
matic doctrine of the divinity of the body is not taught by Paul. The 
spiritual gifts are exclusively the theme. 


Conclusion 


We conclude: The Corinthians are members of the body of Christ 
through the Spirit’s operation. They are members not in an isolated, 
individual relationship to Christ, but in their togetherness; the weakest 
member holds in this chapter almost the same decisive place which 
Peter is given in the famous statement Matt. 16:18: “On this rock I 
will build my church.” The church is called one body because the Spirit 
operates in that body. The Spirit does so in divine freedom: the church 
exists only through him, he never exists through the church. The min- 
isters and ministries which are instituted by God himself (I Cor. 12: 28- 
30), minister according to the different gifts of grace (12:7, 11); but 
they cannot administratively convey or handle the Spirit, the life of, 
or the membership in the body. So the church lives—in Corinth no less 
than everywhere—only and immediately from the Spirit who remains 
free in his miraculous operation and defies captivity and clamping in 
fetters of tradition and institution. I Cor. 12 appears to criticize the 
modern rise in institutional, sacramental, ecclesiastical interest. It is the 
Lord himself, the Spirit, the lowly member and the mutual service of 
the many members, which supersede and, perhaps, rule out a “high” 
doctrine of the church. 

To recall these well-known things today seems urgent mainly because 
of three specific features of recent discussions about the (Capitalized!) 
Church, her “nature,” “essence” or “autology.” 


(1) In ecumenical discussions much time and energy of the best 
qualified Christian thinkers of our time is devoted to the study of the 
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nature of the church. “Let the Church be the Church!” This study 
may and should lead to self-criticism, to better obedience in service to 
the world, to removal of former barriers between denominations, to the 
final burial of all individualistic misunderstandings of the church. The 
increasing harmony between some Orthodox, Anglican, Lutheran, and 
Calvinistic statements and books on the church’s nature looks like an 
“actualised” “re-presentation” of the “coming great church.” Who 
would not heartily enjoy the smallest token of divisions overcome by 
common labor and by willingness to learn from the Fathers and the 
Bible? And yet: if the unity were achieved under the sign of a church- 
doctrine that establishes a mediating level or sphere between God and 
man, that expels individualism and replaces it by organisms, collectives, 
or institutions, the price would be too high. There is the danger that we 
church-Christians have nothing better to oppose to the secular collec- 


tivism of our century than just another collectivism: a mass-movement 
with an ecclesiastical halo. 


(2) Roman Catholic scholars are as busy as divines of most non- 
Roman churches, to meet communism with a deep, or a high doctrine 
of the church. All recent official Roman utterances concerning Mary 
may be understood as glorifying descriptions of the church. A com- 
parison of the Roman with the Protestant and Anglican literature shows, 
as was observed above, a surprising amount of common interest and 
common arguments. But there is one essential difference: the Protestant 
speculations and delineations for the “sphere,” the “corporateness,” the 
“realization” of the body of Christ, the church, lack of warmth, the im- 
mediate appeal, the impressive personal character of the Roman praises 


for Mary, the mother, the bride, the queen: the church. All we seem 


able to proffer is a busy rattling with dry bones. But the Roman teach- 
ing has flesh and skin, vitality and appeal. It is to be expected, that our 
side will lose the race—not only when it comes to a popularity contest, 
but when the question is raised: Where is meat from which the weak 
members of the empty churches in Europe, from which the young con- 
gregations in Africa and India, from which new churches in slums and 
suburbs can and shall live? Shall they live from what are in fact gnostic 
speculations? What value has the best theory about the institutional 





46. Acce.s to Roman literature concerning the equation of Mary=Church is easily avail- 
able through A. Mueller, Ecclesia—Maria, Die Einheit Mariens und der Kirche (Frieburg, 
1951). 
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character of the church, if it is compared with the splendor of the factual 
celebration of one single High Mass, not to speak of the institution of the 
Vatican? If it is the privilege of the Papal church to display radiating 
glory even where we shake our heads over all too popular appeals, then 
we might better not enter into, or continue, a race with her in matters of 
church doctrine. The humble service of preaching, teaching, curing 
souls, gathering the dispersed and lost, which the Reformers taught us to 
respect, and the hard service of facing the political, military, social, and 
economic problems—a service which the modern age not unjustly ex- 
pects from the church or which it attempts to quench out—cannot be 
done by a church which desires to be “high.” The awkward figure of 
John the Baptist may still be, in every aspect, the best demonstration of 
the church’s true nature and mission. The words “I must decrease” are 
still in our Bibles and do vigorously criticize all self-enamoured state- 
ments about the church. 


(3) Individual Protestant writers” are recommending submission to 
some form of episcopacy as one of the steps toward the recovery of the 
“Great Church.” Others counsel a rethinking of the relation of tradition 
and Scripture, of priesthood and sacrament, of institution and event 
in the church. Enthusiastic applause from Anglican and Roman quar- 
ters to such Reformed and Lutheran enterprises is not missing. Espe- 
cially in Roman monasteries and Universities, Protestant literature is 
being read in an unprecedented measure. There is a surge of interest in 
Christology and Scripture studies evident in Roman quarters.” Despite 
all, Rome will scarcely choose the way to Wittenberg. But it seems, 
whether consciously or not, that much current Protestant thinking 
knows nothing better than to lead and pave the way to Rome. While 
it is obvious that every church has to rethink, to recover, to rephrase, and 
even to criticize her own tradition and her heritage—even if it be the 





47. As T. F. Torrance, Royal Priesthood (Edinburgh, 1955), pp. 98 f., 103 f.; John Knox, 
The Early Church and the Coming Great Church (New York, 1955), pp. 114 ff., 141 ff. The 
kindest Episcopalian plea for this step is made by T. O. Wedel, The Coming Great Church 
(New York, 1945), pp. 122 f. Cf. also Relations Between Anglican and Presbyterian Churches, 
A Joint report (Edinburgh, 1957). 

48. As an excellent example and a wonderful summary of “living” Roman Catholic theology 
may serve Hans Kiing, Rechtfertigung (Einsiedeln, 1957). His brave attack against the static 
“Denzinger-Theologie” has strong support in works of J. Lortz, L. Bouyer, K. Rahner, O. 
Karrer, L. Cerfaux, F, Prat and others. Elaboration of biblical theology, rewriting of church 
history, especially of reformation history, rethinking of dogmatic principles and structures: these 
are the outstanding common interests of an increasing group of Roman Catholic scholars. They 
have not been damped or stamped out by the Encyclica “Humani Generis” (1950). 
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heritage of Luther and Calvin!—it is still doubtful whether only moves 
backward, toward a static concept of the church, toward a mystery-like 
sacrament, toward a collective security apparatus, toward different kinds 
of priesthood, will help toward the unity we seek. For the weak mem- 
bers of today’s ecumenical meetings, the empty churches, the “free” 
churches, the young churches, the worried churches, Paul seems to 
speak in I Cor. 12, if this chapter may be applied to the ecumenical 
situation today. The tiny voice of these churches or groups who cannot 
show forth a traditional high doctrine of church and sacraments may 
be more important for a unity in truth than all attempts to build—in 


doctrine first, and perhaps second, in organization—a Protestant 
counter-Rome. 
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The Church Reformed According to 
the Word of God 


A Study of Reformation Thought 
by LESTER J. KuyPER 


CHURCHES stemming from Reformation times often took to themselves 
names or captions by which they thought to express their particular faith 
or polity. The above title had its origin at that time. Commonly it is sup- 
posed that only Reformed Churches employed the title “Reformed.” 
However, Philip Schaff in his Creeds of Christendom Vol. I, points out 
that the title appears in part in the introduction to the Formula of Con- 
cord in which Lutherans refer to themselves as unsere reformierten 
Kirchen. Further, Schaff observes in a footnote in his discussion about 
the term “Reformed” as applied to followers of Zwingli and Calvin that 
“the Lutherans, before the last quarter of the sixteenth century, called 
themselves likewise Christian and Evangelical, sometimes Reformed” 
(p. 358). It is, however, the Calvinistic branches of the Reformation 
that appropriated to themselves the name “Reformed,” as in Switzerland 
and Germany they called themselves die nach Gottes Wort reformierte 
Kirche. This distinctive name was consciously used to designate Calvin’s 
Church at the colloquy at Poissy in 1561 where Theodore Beza presented 
to Charles IX of France the Confessio Gallicana which had been 
adopted by the first national synod of the Protestant Church of France 
two years before. 

In selecting the above title the Reformed Churches were consciously 
making two emphases. The first is that these Christians had a deep 
sense of the continuity of the church. In attacking the evils prevalent in 
the church of that time, they had no intention of breaking away to start 
a new church. Their intent was to renew, revitalize, indeed to reform the 
church. Even though the mother church stigmatized the Protestant 
movement as rebellion against the body of Christ, the leaders of the 
movement persistently refused to be labelled rebels. They regarded 
themselves as reformers, much like reform groups that had arisen within 
the church in past generations. The chief concern of the reformers was 
the purity of the church, yet they wanted at all costs to preserve the unity 
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and the continuity of this church. Even after they were forcibly evicted 
from the membership of the church in which they had been reared and 
nurtured, they called themselves the church that had now been re- 
formed, thereby attesting to the concept of unity and continuity. 


The second emphasis was that the church was under the authority of 
the Word of God. By what authority the church exists was a question 
that required more than a superficial answer. The traditional answer 
had been that the authority was vested in the Roman hierarchy. To 
be sure, the hierarchy claimed to have been established by the word of 
Jesus Christ who, it was alleged, appointed the Apostle Peter to be the 
first head of the church. That claim impelled the reformers to study the 
word of Christ and the word of the divinely appointed apostles. The 
issue soon became clear. What is the final or supreme authority for 
the church—the word of Christ and the apostles or the word of the 
Roman hierarchy? Since there was an obvious disagreement between 
these two “words,” a choice was a necessity. The reformers’ choice was 
given in the reformation slogan, “Reformed According to the Word of 
God.” Many Protestant groups, some outside of the Calvinistic tradition, 
have subscribed to the validity of this slogan. The Bible became their 
sole authority for faith and practice. This is highly commendable. How- 
ever, these various groups in their study and use of the Bible arrived at 
various results. The obvious fallacy in many instances is that social and 
worship customs of an ancient time were imposed upon our present situa- 
tion. In doing this, quite naturally a problem emerges. Can one be true 
to the authority of the Bible without accepting the economic, social, and 
cultic customs either of Israel or of the early church? To set the problem 
clearly one asks whether all the Bible becomes authoritative for the 
church. 


It is at this point that a study of the slogan, “Reformed According to 


* the Word of God,” set within the compass of the Scriptures can be of 


material aid for the church in its use of the Scriptures. Indeed, if we 
truly subscribe to this Reformation watchword, we ought above all 
to understand how the writers of the Bible regarded the people of God 
with respect to their origin, life and destiny. Furthermore, with these 
data before us we shall be in a position to apply them so that the church 
may be biblically reformed according to the Word of God. 


This study shall be conducted under three main heads: (1) Ecclesia 
Formata a Verbo Dei (The Church formed by the Word of God) ; 
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(2) Ecclesia Reformanda a Verbo Dei (The Church being reformed by 
the Word of God) ; (3) Ecclesia Reformans a Verbo Dei (The Church 
reforming by the Word of God). 


Ecclesia Formata a Verbo Dei 


The persistent witness of the Old Testament writers regarding Israel’s 
origin was that it was by an act of God. The events, historically speak- 
ing, were the migration of the Jacob tribes into Egypt from Canaan, 
after some years returning to Canaan, their promised land. Biblical 
history, greatly illumined in recent years by discoveries and studies of 
archaeology, sets forth the political and economic background of these 
events. However, the emerging of Israel as a nation was never con- 
sidered as a simple turn of history; rather it was ascribed to the inter- 
vention of God. 

First of all, Israel is declared to be created by God. Words used by the 
sacred writers to describe the creation of the world are likewise used for 
Israel’s coming into being. Three verbs appear frequently: bara’ (cre- 
ate), yatzar (form), ’asa (make). Deutero-Isaiah declares, “But now 
thus says the Lord, he who created you, O Jacob, he who formed you, O 
Israel” (43:1, R.S.V.). This prophet uses the figure of a child being 
formed in the womb to describe Israel’s origin, ““Thus says the Lord who 
made you, who formed you from the womb and will help you” (44:2). 
Within the womb of history God brought together elements taken out 
of ethnic and cultural backgrounds to bring forth a new nation. This 
marvelous act of God the poets and prophets of Israel never forgot; 
rather, they would never allow Israel to forget it (44:24; Deut. 32:6, 
15; Pss. 95:6; 100:3; 149:2). 

God’s choice of Israel, moreover, is bound up with the covenant estab- 
lished generations before with the patriarchs. The calling of Abraham 
and the drawing up of a covenant with him and with Isaac and Jacob 
serve as a background for the calling of Israel. Deuteronomy tells us that 
God would remain faithful to the oath which he swore with the fathers 
and, therefore, he chose Israel (7:8). Frequently we note in this book 
that a previous plan or purpose is being confirmed or established in 
Israel, “You shall remember the Lord your God, for it is he who gives 
you power to get wealth; that he may confirm his covenant which he 
swore to your fathers, as it is this day” (8:18). Or in driving out the 
nations and giving the land for a possession to Israel God is confirming 
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the word which he swore to their fathers, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
(9:5, cf. 1:8, 35; 7:13; 8:1, etc).' The covenant, established by prom- 
ise (Gen. 17:7 f.) or by oath (22:16 f.), embraced the concept of 
Israel’s possessing the land of the fathers and the larger concept of Israel’s 
being the hope of universal blessedness. This covenant, however nar- 
rowly or widely understood, is basic to the understanding of God’s choice 
of Israel, for thereby, the motif of redemption history is advanced in and 
through Israel. Perhaps one may state that superficially Israel comes 
into being to reclaim the promised land, but basically Israel’s destiny is 
to realize God’s redemption and to be the human historical channel of 
this redemption which would eventually attract all nations to Zion, there 
to learn the Word of the Lord (Isa. 2: 1-4). 

In this event in history redemption is the most prominent motif. In 
becoming God’s people Israel is delivered from oppression in which she 
was unable to serve the Lord properly. Repeated demands for a period 
of sacrifice and worship were denied by Pharaoh. Finally by mighty 
signs and wonders the Lord delivered his people. The theme of deliver- 
ance receives much emphasis throughout the Old Testament. The pro- 
logue to the Decalogue declares, “I am the Lord your God who brought 
you out of the Land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage.” The Sab- 
bath in the Deuteronomic version is to be a constant reminder of Israel’s 
deliverance for servitude (5:15). So also in Deuteronomy the people 
are to consider the poor and needy because such was once their plight 
in Egypt from which God delivered them (15:15; 16:12; 24:18, 22). 
In Moses’ farewell address delivered to Israel the factors of God’s love, 
his choice, and his fidelity to the oath significantly result in redemption 
for Israel. “It was not because you were more in number than any 
other people that the Lord set his love upon you and chose you, for you 
were the fewest of all the peoples but it is because the Lord loves you, 


’ and is keeping the oath which the Lord swore to your fathers, that the 


Lord has brought you out with a mighty hand, and redeemed you from 
the house of bondage, from the hand of Pharaoh, king of Egypt” (7:7f.). 
The impassioned intercession of Moses for Israel in the golden calf in- 
cident rests in part on God’s redemption of his people from Egypt 
(9:26, cf. Exod. 32:11). This gracious and wondrous act of God’s de- 
liverance is deeply embedded in Israel’s faith as the many allusions to it 





1. For complete citation of passages in Deuteronomy and elsewhere see G. R. Driver, A 
Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Deuteronomy (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, grd ed., 
1951), Pp. 14. 
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testify. “For I brought you up from the land of Egypt, and redeemed 
you from the house of bondage; and I sent before you Moses, Aaron 
and Miriam” (Micah 6:4). 

We ought to note that in this great event God set Israel in a relation- 
ship of tender affection to himself. Israel became a beloved son, as 
Hosea declared, “When Israel was a child, then I loved him, and out of 
Egypt I called my son” (11:1). Although the father-son relationship 
descriptive of the bond between God and Israel is used sparingly, yet it 
significantly appears at the time of Israel’s origin (Exod. 4:22 f., Deut. 
1:31, 8:5, 14:2, 32:5 f.). Further God regarded Israel as a people 
specially treasured and prized. The Hebrew ’am segullah is no longer 
adequately rendered by the Authorized Version’s “peculiar people.” In 
its usage segullah refers to precious treasures belonging to kings (I 
Chron. 29:3, Ecc. 2:8). Here, in reference to Israel, it indicates her 
worth and preciousness in the sight of God and may well be given as 
“a people of special treasure” or “a highly prized people” (Exod. 19:5, 
Deut. 7:6, 14:2, 26:18, Ps. 135:4). A term synonomous with the above 
word and one more widely used is inheritance or heritage. Amongst 
the Israelites the inheritance of the family was of great importance. 
It was more than property. It was a sacred trust that should forever re- 
main with the family. Something of the family’s life was associated with 
the inheritance which was never to be taken from the family. It is most 
significant, therefore, to learn that Israel is the Lord’s heritage which 
binds Israel to God in a fashion that could be psychologically understood 
only by those who knew what a heritage meant to a family. In the dedi- 
catory prayer of Solomon we find a typical use of this term, “For they are 
thy people, and thy heritage, which thou didst bring out of Egypt, from 
the midst of the iron furnace. For thou didst separate them from among 
all the people of the earth, to be thy heritage, as thou didst declare 
through Moses, thy servant, when thou didst bring our fathers out of 
Egypt, O Lord God” (I Kings 8:51, 53; cf. Deut. 4:20; 9:26, 29, etc.). 

The above survey of Israel’s origin clearly indicates that the Exodus 
was a mighty act of God by which the oppressed tribes of Jacob were 
established as a nation which should always be a visible historical evi- 
dence among the nations of God’s redemptive power. In our title we 
have called this power the “Word of God.” The phrase was chosen 
because of its long and intimate association with our Reformation heri- 
tage. However, “The Word of God” has a biblical (especially Old 
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Testament) nuance which is congenial to the explicating of our sub- 
ject. Recent Old Testament studies about the Word of God, dabhar 
jJahweh, have disclosed its noetic and its dynamic qualities. The Word 
imparts the revelation of God to Israel on the one hand, and it becomes 
the power of God on the other. This double aspect of the Word appears 
especially among the prophets. The Word of the Lord “happened” to 
Jeremiah (1:4, 11, etc.) which is to say that the power of God took 
hold of the prophet so that he would declare God’s purpose and will in 
the events of that time. Moreover, this Word of God within the prophet 
brought joy (15:16), it became the divine compulsion (20:8 f.), and 
it authenticated the prophet and differentiated him from the false 
prophet (28:9, 23:28). The Word of the Lord is often less a body of 
divine truth and more the dynamic presence of God either in the prophet 
or in the world (cf. Isa. 55:11). 

The function of the Word as being dynamic and powerful is carried 
over into the New Testament in such classic utterances as, “For the Word 
of God is living, and active, and sharper than any two-edged sword” 
(Heb. 4:12), or “the sword of the Spirit which is the Word of God” 
(Eph. 6.17).?, However, the church of the Reformation, as well as the 
church of the early centuries, preferred to ascribe the activity of God to 
the Holy Spirit rather than to the Word of God. No doubt, the special 
concern for clarity on the doctrine of the Trinity accounts for this de- 
lineation of God’s activity to the Holy Spirit. However, we have both 
Old Testament and New Testament warrant for the dynamic function 
of the Word of God. This is our usage for the explication of “the 
church formed by the Word of God.” 

The obvious relevance of the above discussion to the church of our 
times is in constant need of emphasis. Too readily we set the church in 
a category with Rotary International as a world-wide organization dedi- 
cated to the high ideals of Jesus Christ, the Teacher, or we consider the 
church an eleemosynary institution like the Red Cross dedicated to 
amelioration of human misery. To be sure the church is this, but much 
more. She came into being through the mighty act of God in which men 
are delivered from the bondage of fear, pride, sin, and death. Men so 
delivered are brought into a fellowship which confesses that God has 
created them to be his people through Jesus Christ the Lord triumphant 





2. See further G. Kittel, Theologisches Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament (Stuttgart: W. 
Kohlhammer, 1933), 4th Band, pp. 118 ff. 
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over principalities and powers (Col. 2:15). Now the church exists as 
God’s redeemed community always in vital conflict with hostile powers, 
yet always mindful of God’s redemptive power working in her. This is 
the church formed by the Word of God. 


Ecclesia Reformanda a Verbo Dei 


Old Testament scholars have long noted a wide variety of thought 
and outlook within the writings of the Old Testament. The span of 
history within the Old Testament covers more than a thousand years 
within which the people of God underwent many kinds of experiences. 
Each generation confronted a world which was never identical with that 
of former generations. In this ever changing world, prophets, historians, 
or wise men arose to speak the message of God as it concerned the Sitz 
im Leben of their times. The life of Israel was placed in tension. The 
old ways had to yield to elaborations and adjustments for new problems. 
Old customs and much revered formulations of faith were being recast 
and in some instances abandoned. The church of ancient Israel was 
constantly being reformed as the dynamic Word of God fell upon Israel 
through their prophets. We can now in survey trace something of this 
dramatic reformation working through the generations of the Old Testa- 
ment. A few areas of this change will be described as we follow (1) the 
story of the king in Israel, (2) the place of the altar, and (3) the prob- 
lem of theodicy. 

The story of the king in Israel has all the drama and feeling one finds 
in the rise and fall of governments in modern states. To begin with, 
Israel came into being without a king but under the leadership of a 
great personality, Moses. That is to say, Moses was called and especially 
prepared by God to be the chosen leader for Israel. The leadership 
was not to be handed down to the eldest son as was done in surrounding 
nations, but rather it was given to Joshua, Moses’ servant. The only 
claim that Joshua could make to be Israel’s chief was that Moses ap- 
pointed him to be the successor, which Moses did at the direction and 
command of God (Num. 27:18-23). After the days of Joshua, the 
leadership of government was vested in local chiefs known as judges. 
These were raised up by the Lord as occasions arose for tribes to be 
delivered from the hands of enemies. The period of the judges resulted 
in disunity and instability. When there were no prospects of good leader- 
ship to follow Samuel the demand for a king was heard. One can de- 
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tect in the accounts of the Books of Samuel two traditions which may 
be called the pro-king and the anti-king traditions. A pro-king party was 
in existence in the days of Gideon and no doubt continued to grow until 
the formal demand was made for a king in the days of Samuel. Like- 
wise a strong anti-king faction was in evidence and their arguments for 
not having a king are clearly stated in I Samuel 8. The weightiest ob- 
jection is that they have rejected God from being king over them. 
This is to say that the form of government instituted by Moses has divine 
sanction, and only through it can God’s rule be realized in Israel. A 
clash ensued, between the anti-king group, who may be called the con- 
servatives and the defenders of the status quo, and the pro-king group, 
who may be called the progressives favoring a change to meet the needs 
of the times. The kingship was finally established, although with re- 
luctance and misgivings. 


Even though the monarchy arose under foreboding fears and even 
though the first king, Saul, left much to be desired, yet the kingship 
as incarnated in David became the type of government par excellence, 
so that many messianic hopes picture the future state of redeemed Israel 
in terms of the rule of a prince from the Davidic line. Intertestamental 
literature and the expectations of the Jews during New Testament times 
were aglow with the hope of deliverance from foreign rule and with the 
coming of a grandiose kingdom. For a brief period the Maccabean 
priest-kings appeared to restore the hopes of the nation, yet this surge of 
Jewish nationalism soon collapsed and left the Jews in virtually the same 
status they had at the beginning of the restoration. All in all, this estab- 
lished one outstanding fact in history: a monarchy, and for that matter 
any type of government, is not a sine qua non for the life of the people 
of God. Judaism slowly and reluctantly passed through this reformation 
to learn that her existence is not bound up with the rule of the Davidic 
prince. . 

Certainly this was one of the chief reformations of the early church 
which shared with Judaism the messianic hope, to be realized in having 
Christ as king. Jesus steadily taught in opposition to the popular con- 
cepts of the kingdom which his disciples would not surrender. Slowly 
and laboriously the New Testament church acceded to a new under- 
standing of the kingdom which, although an outgrowth and fulfillment 
of the Old Testament hopes, was nonetheless a kingdom without a na- 
tional or worldly monarch. To be sure, members of the church were 
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called citizens of the Kingdom of God who gave allegiance to Jesus 
Christ their king, yet this king was enthroned at the right hand of God 
on high. Theirs was a spiritual kingdom which was above all potentates 
and thrones, and which was never to be identified with any one nation 
or government. 


In reviewing the varieties of the rule exercised over the people of God 
one cannot but observe that a steady and constant change came over 
Israel and finally resulted in the concept of the New Testament which 
found her essence not in world powers or monarchs but rather in the rule 
of Christ through the Spirit. 

Another interesting feature that underwent change in Israel’s life was 
the place of the altar in worship. Questions such as whether there were 
to be various altars or one altar, or whether any Israelite may perform 
sacrifices or only the consecrated priesthood, or whether sacrifices are es- 
sential in worship, were under constant scrutiny, and interesting vari- 
ations and modification appear in the course of Israel’s history. The 
practices of the past, although regarded with high veneration and re- 
spect, never could be imposed in toto on the new situations of Israel’s 
life. A constant reformation was in process. 


The altar in Israel, as in all nations of ancient times, was central in 
the act of worship. During patriarchal times Abraham erected altars 
at Shechem, Bethel, and Hebron and in the land of Moriah. From those 
times until the time of the monarchy the plurality of altars was clearly 
sanctioned. However, the multiplicity of altars led to serious abuses and 
apostasy during the settlement of Israel among pagan nations, for then 
the danger of mingling Yahwism with Baalism became imminent. It is in 
this situation of Israel’s life that the reforms of Deuteronomy became 
meaningful. Only approved sanctuaries, where the properly installed 
priests presided, were to be sanctioned. These were the places where 
Yahweh chose to establish his name, and these were to be kept pure from 
the influence of Baalism which seemed to impose itself readily upon 
Israel. The establishing of the central sanctuary, however, under Josiah 
at Jerusalem appears to be a part of a national policy during the time 
of decline to build up strength amidst international confusion. This 
centralization of the cult encountered its nemesis during the diaspora. 
With the temple, the symbol of centralization, in ruins and with groups 
of Jews in various parts of the world the question whether Yahweh 
could still be properly worshipped without the altar and the familiar 
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signs and symbols pressed for an answer. The rebuilding of Jerusalem 
and the restoration of sacrifices in the temple did not become the solu- 
tion to the problem; neither did the building of a duplicate temple, as 
was done at Elephantine during the Persian period and at Leontopolis 
in the second century B. c. It was during these pre-Christian centuries 
that the pious met in small groups, as under the ministry of Ezekiel, to 
hear the Word of the Lord. One may surmise that similar groups in 


other lands assembled under the leadership of pious Jews for worship, 


and that eventually from these groups there emerged the synagogue 
which, although without altar and sacrifice, was accepted as a legitimate 
place for worship. Consequently during New Testament times the 
temple and the synagogue were the approved places for the worship of 
God. With the destruction of the temple in 70 A. D. Judaism lost the 
worship at the altar and of necessity became a worshipping congregation 
at the synagogue. As for the Christians, both the temple and the syna- 
gogue were abandoned in due time and worship was engaged in wher- 
ever believers would assemble in the name of Jesus Christ the Lord. 
The word of Jesus to the woman at the well is in point here, “Woman, 
believe me the hour is coming when neither on this mountain nor in 
Jerusalem will you worship the Father. . . . But the hour is coming and 
now is when the true worshippers will worship the Father in spirit and 
in truth, for such the Father seeks to worship him” (John 4:21, 23). This 
was spoken against the background of worship in Israel’s history. Wor- 
ship always remained an esential factor in Israel’s life, but the external 
features of worship such as place, altar, and sacrifice were given varying 
degrees of importance. Chiefly because of the exigencies arising within 
Israel’s history the externalities of worship were in a constant state of 
reformation until finally they no longer were the esse of worship but 


_ merely the bene esse. 


In our third area of study we shall consider the problem of theodicy in 
ancient Israel. Basic to this problem is a profound faith in the justice 
of God, which justice was operative in the daily affairs of men. God 
took into account the conduct of men. He rewarded the righteous and 
faithful and he sent evil and disaster upon the unrighteous and ungodly 
—+so the basic formulation of thought was expressed (cf. Psalm 1). 

Some examples of this formulation may be cited. God blesses and 
rewards the righteous such as Noah, Abraham, David, and others. In 
a like manner God sends evil and calamity upon the wicked such as 
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Pharaoh, Achan, Saul, and others. The reward-retribution doctrine may 
also be observed in the community. Because of Israel’s rebellion against 
the rule of Moses in the wilderness, the generation that had been de- 
livered from Egypt were not permitted to enter the promised land, but 
were to wander in the wilderness forty years (Numbers 14:22 f.). The 
defeat of Israel at Ai resulted from the sin and guilt of Achan (Josh. 
7:11 f.). The pattern used by the writer of Judges was that apostasy of 
Israel kindled the anger of the Lord who delivered Israel into the hands 
of oppressors. However, the Lord also raised up judges who delivered 
the people so that they enjoyed “rest” from their enemies all the days 
of the judge. Yet when the judge died, the people again lapsed into 
apostasy, to encounter another oppression (Judges 2:11-23). Here we 
can detect the sequence of sin-guilt-punishment which became the ac- 
cepted method for understanding and explaining the ills that came upon 
the godly in Israel. 


However, as the prophets Jeremiah and Ezekiel stressed the impor- 
tance of the individual in his responsibility before God, the old formulas 
began to break down. The proverb, “The fathers have eaten sour grapes 
and the children’s teeth are set on edge” no longer had validity, for 
each one was to have the reward or punishment due him. This strong 
sense of individualism impelled the minds of the godly to search out 
reasons for the suffering of the godly. Further, why should the wicked 
prosper and in their prosperity defy God? The struggle with the ortho- 
dox formula that the righteous prosper and the wicked are punished was 
painstakingly elaborated in the Book of Job, and also in some Psalms 
(37, 49, 73) and by the prophets Jeremiah, Habakkuk, and Malachi. 
The problem was of such magnitude and perplexity that no one solution 
was arrived at or declared to be the final answer. In fact, in that section 
of Job known as the voice of the Lord from the whirlwind (Chapters 
38-41) the problem was regarded as a mystery beyond human under- 
standing. If in the natural order man cannot understand the phenomena 
of nature and the ways of animals, then how can he hope to understand 
the ways of God in his rule over mankind? The problem is beyond 
human understanding. 

Even though in this battle with the old formula no one new answer 
was arrived at, yet the process of thought disclosed many new and helpful 
insights in the suffering of the righteous. A few may be alluded to. In 
the Prologue of Job suffering is designed to manifest genuine piety that 
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serves God regardless of rewards. Another insight is that the pious are 
taught patience and faithfulness which cannot be so readily practiced 
in times of success. Further, the future life will rectify the injustices of 
this life for then some shall awake to everlasting life and some to shame 
and everlasting contempt (Daniel 12:2). However, the high level of 
revelation is reached in the Servant of the Lord of Deutero-Isaiah. We 
need not here concern ourselves about the identity of the Servant. But 
here we are to observe that the righteous Servant endured the disgrace 
and brutal ignominy of men and the pains of the body vicariously for the 
sins of those about him who regarded him as afflicted by God for his own 
sin. The suffering of the Servant is assumed vicariously for the redemp- 
tion of others. It is at this point that the cross of Christ received its 
deepest meaning for the church of the New Testament, and it is here 
that the suffering of the godly may be relieved of all stigma and disgrace. 


From the above review it is evident that the problem of theodicy as it 
is related both to the sufferings of Israel and to the sufferings of the pious 
pressed upon the minds and hearts of the people of God. New con- 
ditions required re-examination of old views and formulas which were 
found to be inadequate and, therefore, in need of modification and 
change. The simple application of the sin-guilt-punishment sequence 
left much to be desired, and the old cliche that God blesses the righteous 
but punishes the wicked did not cover the facts of history. We, therefore, 
have within Israel an interesting and profound treatment of a problem 
that has perplexed many people. It is here that a reformation was in 
process that could only have been realized as the old truths were en- 
countering new conditions, and out of that encounter there arises, among 
other things, the revelation of vicarious suffering. 

In this second division of our study of the church in the Old Testament 
we have followed only three lines of development which rather clearly 
demonstrate the reformation of life and thought within the history of 
Israel. Other lines of study would produce similar results. Two basic 
conclusions may be made at this point. The first is that fundamental 
principles are the foundations upon which the reformation of the Old 
Testament is built. In this structure the several variations are all set on 
the one foundation. The basic principles were not abandoned but were 
recast and restated so as to be relevant to the situation at hand. The 
second conclusion is that many contributions were made in the progress 
of thought, all of which combine to make the structure of the whole com- 
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plete. It further means that at no one place or in no one prophet or wise- 
man can we hope to have the complete statement or understanding of a 
problem. If we may use the figure of a circle, the steps in the process 
are as segments of a circle which when placed in proper order make the 


circle complete, while as scattered segments they are meaningless 
confusion.* 


Ecclesia Reformans a Verbo Dei 


From our vantage point of many centuries of missionary enterprise in 
the Christian church, we have come to believe that the church’s main 
task is to Christianize the world by giving witness to the gospel. As a 
consequence the church in its missionary emphasis has become a great 
movement for reform and change in thought and life. Anyone with but 
a passing knowledge of missions, either of recent times or of early Chris- 
tian centuries, knows of the tremendous changes that have taken place 
in the history of peoples. In the language of Jeremiah the church has 
plucked up and broken down, has destroyed and overthrown, and also 
has built and planted. Since we can hardly conceive of the church apart 
from her missionary zeal, we may well inquire whether the church in 
ancient Israel also considered herself the great reforming and witnessing 
institution in the world. What was her response to a world mission? 

I think that it is proper to remind ourselves of our previous section: 
that Israel was in a constant state of change and reformation within 
herself and therefore we ought to expect the same phenomenon in 
Israel’s understanding of her mission to the world about her. The great 
proselyting program of Judaism and the missionary zeal of the early 
church develop out of the history of Israel. In that history there were 
times of friendship and peace with the neighboring peoples, as for ex- 
ample during the times of the patriarchs, or during the times of David’s 
alliance with Hiram of Tyre and of Solomon’s many alliances with 
neighboring chiefs. More frequently, however, Israel is in bitter war- 
fare with the Canaanites, as during the times of the conquest and the 
judges. In fact, it would be safe to say that Israel’s relationship to her 





3. Many studies are concerned with the problem of the church’s being relevant to her gen- 
eration. The following are concerned about the’ Reformed Church: Daniel Jenkins, “The 
Temptations of the Reformed Revival,” Theology Today, Vol. IV, No. 1 (April, 1947), pp. 
49-58; Joseph L. Hromadka, “The Church of the Reformation Faces Today’s Challenges,” ibid., 
Vol. VI, No. 4 (January, 1950), pp. 446-464; F. H. Noltensmeier, “Die Kirche nach reformier- 
ter Lehre,” The Presbyterian World, Vol. XIX, No. 3 (Sept., 1949), pp. 127-130; James L. 
McCord, “The Distinctive Witness of Presbyterianism,” ibid. Vol. XXI., No. 3 (Sept., 1951), 
pp. 102-110; T. F. Torrance, “History and Reformation,” Scottish Journal of Theology, Vol. 
IV, No. 3 (Sept., 1951), pp. 279-291. 
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neighbors was that of warfare and involvements in international hostility 
and intrigue. And since Israel was in constant struggle for a national 
existence, and since friendly intermingling with other nations led to 
apostasy and to the deterioration of Israel’s faith, the only natural or 
normal attitude toward the outside world was one of fear, misgiving, 
and open hostility. In that type of mind, one could hardly expect an 
eager passion to bring the Gentile nations into the fold of Israel’s faith. 

The history of Israel down to the early monarchy, however, reveals 
that there were occasional converts from Canaanite peoples. Perhaps 
the chief groups were captives of war or slaves purchased from slave 
traders. The names of Eleazar and Hagar in Abraham’s house may be 
indicative of a common practice among the more affluent and powerful 
families of Israel. Intermarriage was another avenue of entrance; al- 
though only a few instances appear, yet the marriage of Ruth the Mo- 
abitess is of sufficient importance to allow the surmise that this occurred 
rather frequently. In fact, the stringent laws against intermarriage sug- 
gest that too many were entering Israel’s nation to the detriment of her 
faith as in the case of Solomon. Finally, some came to be members of 
the nation because they were impressed either by fear or by the excellence 
of Israel’s faith. Rahab the harlot and the Gibeonites were motivated by 
fear and dread to join themselves and their families with the conquering 
bands of Israel. However, one can detect in this fear a sense of awe and 
wonder for the Lord God of Israel and for the law and statutes by 
which Israel lived. In the address of Moses in Deuteronomy the neigh- 
boring peoples in hearing about Israel and her law will declare, “Surely 
this great nation is a wise and understanding people” (4:6). Even 
though one discovers infiltration, the prevailing tenor was firm resistance 
against this infiltration. Israel was doing her utmost to build a wall 
against the prevailing cultures about her. Wherever that wall broke 
down, Israel soon lost her identity as God’s people. The occasional seep- 
age through the wall was not enough to break down Israel’s faith. 

From the above one must not conclude that Israel was to have no mis- 
sion to the nations. Under the inspiration of God, prophets and historians 
clearly saw that Israel was to be the channel of blessing and salvation for 
all the earth. The Lord God, the Creator of the ends of the earth, had 
established his covenant with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob that all nations 
might consider themselves blessed as they came to understand the favor 
and blessing that God had placed in Abraham and his seed.* 





4. The older translation of Genesis 12:3 (cf. 18:18; 22:18; 26:4; 28:14) is “In thee shall 
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Visions of the future age of blessedness depict this longing of the Gen- 
tiles for the faith of Israel. The well-known oracle found in Isaiah 2: 2-4 
and Micah 4:1-3 pictures all nations flowing to Zion, there to learn the 
word of the Lord that they may walk in the ways of God. The excel- 
lence of Israel’s faith has become known so that nations willingly come 
to learn of it and to live by it. The picture is reminiscent of the queen 
of Sheba and her visit to hear and to see the wisdom of Solomon. To be 
sure, there are other scenes in which nations hostile to Israel are forcibly 
brought within her dominion (Psalms 2 and 110). However, the hope 
of nations coming peaceably is predominant. The earth shall be full of 
the knowledge of the Lord as the waters cover the sea and peace and 
good will shall then prevail (Isaiah 11:6-9). 

In Deutero-Isaiah we have the closest approach to our present day 
concept of the witnessing church. The ministry of the Servant of the 
Lord is to bring justice or true religion to the Gentiles who are waiting 
for his law, that is, the revelation which the Servant has (42:4). The 
Servant is to be God’s light and salvation to the ends of the earth (49:6). 
The prophet sees the collapse of pagan worship and idolatry and there- 
fore the invitation is given, “Turn to me and be saved, all the ends of the 
earth: For I am God and there is no other” (45:22). Israel is to enjoy 
the blessings of an everlasting covenant which embraced the faithful 
mercies once manifested to David, and in that relationship with God, 
Israel shall become a witness to the nations who shall turn to the Lord 
God, the Holy One of Israel (55:3-5). It is in this same spirit that some 
psalms, especially the Royal Psalms 96-100, invite all the earth to wor- 
ship the Lord and to bring an offering and to ascribe honor and glory to 
the Lord who is king and judge. Here the church in her worship gives 
witness to the world of her faith, and in this worship she opens the door 
for the world to enter. If we may use the figure of the stream flowing 
out of the temple as given in Ezekiel, then the Old Testament church 
was to flow out over the barren world to bring life and healing to the 
nations. The nations in turn, to use the symbol of other prophets, would 
flow into Jerusalem, there to learn of the ways of God and the keeping 
of the Sabbath and the ordinances, and there the nations would joyfully 





all the families of the earth be blessed” and suggests that the blessings of true religion shall be 
mediated through Abraham and his seed to all nations, The newer rendering as in the Revised 
Standard Version, has retained the reflexive character of the verb barakh “And by you shall 
all the families of the earth bless themselves,’ which suggests that nations have observed the 
life and faith of Israel and have regarded that as the highest expression of blessedness. To 
participate in this blessedness is the high hope of nations. 
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worship the Lord God, “These I will bring to my holy mountain, and 
make them joyful in my house of prayer; their burnt offering and their 
sacrifices will be accepted on my altar; for my house shall be called a 
house of prayer for all peoples” (Isaiah 56:7). 

The clearest view of the reforming and witnessing church is to be 
found in the Book of Jonah. The call of God comes to the prophet to go 
out into the heart of the pagan world and to preach repentance. The re- 
fusal of Jonah to obey this call in indicative of the prevailing spirit of 
Israel’s unwillingness to offer her faith to the surrounding nations. After 
severe chastisement the prophet reluctantly obeys the call and preaches 
his message of judgment and doom. To his dismay the city of Nineveh 
manifests sincere repentance, and to his further dismay God spares the 
great city, an eventuality which Jonah feared and he had, therefore, 
tried to evade his call at the first. This story highlights three important 
factors that should constantly be placed before our minds. The first 
is that God has infinite concern for the pagan world and he does not de- 
light in the death of the wicked but rather he desires that the wicked 
repent and live. The second is that Israel is to impersonate this divine 
concern for the salvation of men by going out to witness beyond the con- 
fines of nationalism and isolationism. It is not enough to expect the 
pagan peoples to come to Zion to hear the witness of Israel, rather 
Israel’s responsibility is to reach out to redeem a lost society with the 
Word of God. The third interesting factor is that the witness of Israel 
effects a hearty and genuine response in the Gentile world. Change and 
reformation do take place. And God in love and compassion spares the 
city. The wonder of redemption, which was at the very beginning of 
Israel’s history and which was in constant evidence in Israel’s life, that 
wonder God will repeat even outside of Israel. The Book of Jonah, 
therefore, becomes a symbol of the church reforming the world by her 


~ witness of the Word of God. 


As one leaves the Old Testament there is hardly a driving urge to con- 
vert the pagan world to the true faith. The best that we can detect is the 
future hope of Gentiles coming to Zion, there to learn the law of the 
Lord and to worship in the temple. However, before we take up the 
missionary zeal of the early church, we ought to say a word about the 
proselyte movement in later Judaism. F. M. Derwacter’ has ably de- 
picted the widespread influx of proselytes into the Jewish fold. It is diffi- 





5. Preparing the Way for Paul (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1930). 
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cult to learn when the proselyte movement began, however, under the 
strong surge of revival at the time of the Maccabees, Idumea and Iturea, 
neighboring states, were forced to accept the faith and be circumcised. 
Others came to accept the faith voluntarily who possibly had attended 
the synagogue service or had read Jewish literature, much of which was 
written to impress the Gentile with the excellencies of the worship of the 
one true God. How widespread the proselyte movement was and how 
ardently it set about its task, we cannot at this point tell, except to say 
there appears to be proselyting activity as far as Rome and that there 
may have been groups in Judaism similar to ones in the Christian church 
who sent out apostles to proclaim their message in other communities. 
At least it is very clear that the Christian church took over from Judaism 
something of its zeal and enthusiasm for witnessing and reforming the 


world through the power of the Word of God. 


Little need be said at this point about the missionary zeal of the New 
Testament church. Jesus himself used this method to acquaint the 
people of his coming as he sent out on one occasion the twelve and on 
another the seventy. At the time of Pentecost the church was baptized 
with the Holy Spirit to witness and to bring change and reformation 
throughout all the world. The impact of the witnessing church upon the 
pagan culture and upon the lives of many who turned from the sins and 
vices of the ancient world is a matter of wonder and amazement. The 
church was a reforming church by the power of the Word of God. The 
parable of the lump of leaven in the meal remarkably described the wit- 
nessing church mightily transforming the world round about, for the 
Word. once incarnated in Jesus Christ now was incarnated in those who 
confessed that Jesus Christ is Lord. 

The outlines of this study could well be carried on in the New Testa- 
ment with much the same results. Suffice it to note that “The church 
reformed according to the Word of God” is more than a convenient 
caption to account for the separation from Rome. Rather, in its biblical 
perspective, our study has revealed the fact that the church ascribes her 
origin to God’s redemptive act in history; that the church is constantly 
being reformed by the indwelling Word of God thereby living in rele- 
vance to her world; and that the church must be reforming a lost man- 
kind by witnessing to her faith in the living Word of God. These are 
the ways by which God established his kingdom in the past. So let his 
kingdom continue to come! 
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Kingdom, Family, Temple, and Body 


Implications from the Biblical Doctrine of the Church for the 
Christian Attitude Amid Cultural and Racial Tensions 


by THEopuHitus MILits TayLor 


INTRODUCTION 


WHEN one considers the biblical doctrine of the church he finds himself 
immediately and primarily involved with the New Testament for, while 
most traditional Christian theology has recognized a continuity between 
the people of God in the Old Testament and the “Israel of God” in 
the New Testament, and while the Old Testament gahal, “congrega- 
tion,’ was translated into Greek” by the term ekklesia, “church,” the 
entity designated by ekklesia in the New Testament is new wine that 
cannot properly be contained in the old wineskins. 

In the Old Testament the terms ’edhah, translated “congregation” 124 
times, and qahal, translated “congregation” 86 times and “assembly” 17 
times, were virtually interchangeable. Nearly always they were qualified 
by the phrase “of Israel” or “of God.” In the Septuagint (LXX) ver- 
sion edhah is rendered in 130 out of 200 occurrences by synagoge “syna- 
gogue,” and in 35 others by ekklesia. On the other hand, gahal is trans- 
lated 69 out of 75 times as ekklesia, and never by synagoge. 

There is, therefore, some probability that ekklesia may have been 
recognized as a legitimate synonym for synagoge in some Jewish com- 
munities at the time of the birth of Christianity. However, synagoge, 
“synagogue,” was certainly the generally accepted term for a Jewish 


‘congregation which met each Sabbath and on the two fast-days, Mon- 


days and Thursdays, for worship which consisted of prayers, the reading 
of the Law and the Prophets, and an extempore exposition of the pro- 
phetic lesson. 





1. Qahal is also rendered by “assembly, company, multitude” in the Authorized Version. 


2. The Hebrew Old Testament was translated into Greek in a version known as the Septua- 
gint (LXX), probably prepared by Jewish scholars at Alexandria in the reign of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus (3.c. 285-247). By New Testament times it had gained a wide circulation and 
was being used in some, if not all, Jewish synagogues outside of Palestine. It was apparently 
quoted by New Testament authors, in preference to the Hebrew text, about seven or eight 
times out of ten. 
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Both Jewish and Christian scholars today are generally agreed that the 
synagogue system of worship grew up in the exilic or postexilic period as 
a substitute for the older sacrificial worship of the temple which had 
terminated with its destruction in 586 B. c. Although the temple was 
rebuilt after the return of some of the exiles in the sixth and fifth cen- 
turies, B. c., and the sacrificial worship restored, it is true that, because 
of the wide dispersion of the Jewish peoples all over the known world in 
the meantime, the new temple was never able to displace the synagogue 
which had become an integral part of Jewish life everywhere and even 
in Palestine.’ Historically the appearance of the synagogue, with its ra- 
tional form of worship substituting for the older animal sacrificial sys- 
tem, fitted into a movement evidenced almost everywhere in the then 
civilized world which strongly disapproved of animal sacrifice. 


In the earliest days of the Christian movement there was no disposition 
upon the part of the Christians to disassociate themselves from Judaism 
and its double cult of temple and synagogues. The Book of Acts reports 
Paul as still willing to participate in the temple worship as late as his last 
visit to Jerusalem, probably about a. p. 55,* and it is a well-known fact 
that he habitually began his missionary labors in the synagogues of Asia 
Minor, Macedonia, and Greece at every opportunity.? Not only so, 
Jewish Christians in general apparently continued to worship in the 
temple and in the Jewish synagogues for several years before establishing 
separate synagogues of their own.’ Eventually this did happen and was 
permissible under the well-known Talmudic stipulation that any ten 
men could establish their own synagogue.’ 


There can be little doubt that, under a congregational system of gov- 
ernment which was characteristic of the synagogues of Judaism, con- 
siderable freedom and latitude of personal belief were permitted so long as 
one continued to revere the Law of Moses. And, since at the beginning 





3. According to the Palestinian (Jerusalem) Talmud (e.g. Meg. 73d) there were 480 syna- 
gogues in Jerusalem alone, before its second destruction in a.p, 70. The Babylonian Talmud 
(Ket. 105a) reduces the number to a more plausible 394; and the oldest part of the Talmud, 
the Mishna (Yom. 1:1; Sot. 7:7, 8) testifies to the presence of a synagogue within the pre- 
cincts of the temple itself. 

4. Acts 21:17-26. 

5. Acts 9:19-22; 13:44ff.; 14:1; 16:13, 16; 17:1-4, 10-12; 18: 1-4, 

6. For worship in the temple see Acts 2:46; 3:1, 11; 4:1-4; 5:12-14, 42; and for worship in 
the Jewish synagogues see Acts 6:8-14; 9:1-2, 19-22. This may also be reflected in Mishna 
(Sanh. 10:1; Ab. 2:14; R.Sh. 2:1; Hull. 2:9; Yad. 4:6, 8). 

7. Talm. Bab., Sanh. 37a, “Wherever ten men are met for prayer there is the [divine] 
Presence.” 
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176 Interpretation 
the only distinctive tenet of the Christians was contained in the formula 
Iesous ho christos, “Jesus is the Messiah,”* there was no immediate oc- 
casion either for their excommunication en masse, or for their voluntary 
separation. 

What did, at last, precipitate their irrevocable divorce from Judaism, 
which probably did not occur until the last quarter of the first century, 
A. D., was the confluence of an increasing antagonism and persecution 
directed by official Judaism against the new sect, and a growing desire 
of the Christian community, now becoming predominantly Gentile in 
its complexion, to stand on its own feet as an independent group with its 
own distinctive faith. 

Among the earliest signs of an inclination toward separation from its 
parent Judaism, is the appearance of a distinctively Christian ter- 
minology—the substitution of new terms for old—such as episcopos, 
“bishop” (of Greek origin, meaning literally, “overseer” ) for presbyteros 
(the Greek translation of the Hebrew zagen), “elder.” Of the same na- 
ture, probably, is the new Christian use of ekklesia, “church,” for the 
typically Jewish synagoge, “synagogue.” Two of our New Testament 
documents, Hebrews, and the Epistle of James, both reflecting heavy 
Jewish influence, still use the term synagoge of the Christian meeting.’ 
It seems most likely that the Hellenistic synagogues with which Paul was 
most closely associated, were largely responsible for the substitution of 
the term, ekklesia. At any rate it is the characteristic term in all his 
letters (1) for the whole body of Christians in the world, or (2) for any 
local community of them. 

This new term for the Christian assembly suited the needs of Chris- 
tians admirably since it had about it the aura of scriptural sanction, in 
that it was the common Septuagint rendering for the Hebrew gqahal, 
“congregation,” or “assembly.” Furthermore, the parallel etymologies 


_ of qahal, from the verb, “to call,” and ekklesia derived from the Greek 


bP] 


ekkaleo, “to call out,” made ekklesia serve as a constant reminder to 
Christians of their “election” or “choice” by God as the new “Israel of 
God,” the true continuation and fruition of the Old Testament congre- 
gation of Israel. Finally, common Greek usage which had applied ek- 
klesia to the civil assembly of voting citizens in Greek city-states was 
suggestive of citizenship in the kingdom of God. 





8. Acts 5:42; 9:22; 18:5, 28; cf. Acts 2:36, “God has appointed him Messiah, this Jesus 
whom you have crucified”; also 3:20; 4:26-27; 8:5; 24:24; I Thess. 3-2. 
g. Heb. 10:25 (cf. II Thess, 2:1) and Jas, 2:2. 
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I. ANTECEDENTS OF THE “CHURCH” CONCEPT IN JESUS’ TEACHING 


Quite consistently with the continuance of the earliest Christian com- 
munity in the double cult (temple and synagogue) of Judaism, we must 
note, when we come to the life and teaching of Jesus, that he himself 
worshipped in “the synagogue, as his custom was, on the sabbath day,””” 
and that he frequented the temple at the festival seasons of the Jewish 
year as he had been brought up to do." Nor did he ever make the 
slightest suggestion that his disciples should do otherwise. It is only 
natural, therefore, that the record in Acts, even though it also notes 
exclusively Christian gatherings from the very beginning,” should indi- 
cate the continuing worship of Christians in the regular services of the 
temple and synagogues. 


1. The Use of the Term, “Ekklesia” 


It is also noteworthy that the word ekklesia, perhaps surprisingly to 
the average Christian, occurs but twice in the Gospels, and that both 
occurrences are in Matthew. In Matthew 16:18 we find the famous 
“keys of the kingdom” passage, where in response to Peter’s confession 
near Caesarea-Philippi, Jesus replies, “You are Peter, and on this rock 
I will build my church, and the powers of death shall not prevail 
against it.” (This and subsequent quotations are from the Revised Stand- 
ard Version.) Again in Matthew 18:17 the disciple is advised to try to 
settle differences with his fellows privately, or in company with a few 
friends, but in the last resort if he can get nowhere with the offending 
brother he is advised, “to tell it to the church, and if he refuses to listen 
even to the church,” then he should count the offender “‘as a Gentile and 
a tax-collector.” 

Realizing that the term ekklesia here has not yet been filled with the 
nuances characteristic of later Christian usage, we must assume that 
these two appearances of the word still represented the basically Jewish 
and Old Testament conception of “congregation” or “assembly” of the 
people of God. Jesus certainly spoke in Aramaic, a late offshoot of 
Hebrew, but whether he used the Aramaic cognate for ’edhah or qahal 
it is now impossible to determine with certainty. Upon the ground of 
predominant Septuagint usage, the latter would seem to be more likely. 





10. Luke 4:16. 
11. Luke 2:41-42; Mark 11:11, 15-19, 27 ff., etc. 
12. Acts 1:12-143 4:23-31; 12:5, 12-17; 20:7-12, etc. 
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178 Interpretation 





In any case these two appearances parallel the later Christian usage 
which knows only two meanings for ekklesia: (1) the entire body of be- 
lievers in the world, and (2) any local congregation of believers. 


2. The “Kingdom of God” Idea 


We are, therefore, driven to look elsewhere for the major antecedent 
of the concept of “the church” in the teachings of Jesus. While he had 
relatively little to say about “the church,” we find Jesus’ teaching satu- 
rated with references to the “kingdom of God” or “the kingdom of 
heaven.” This is immediately suggestive, particularly when we consider 
over against it that in the Pauline letters the “kingdom of God” appears 
relatively infrequently” while references to “the church” abound. For 
all practical purposes, it is not too much to say that “the kingdom of 
God,” or its equivalent “the kingdom of heaven,” is the true and proper 
correlate of “the church” in the Gospels. Or, to put it the other way 
round, “the church” is “the kingdom of God” in transit—in process of 
growth between its inauguration and its consummation. 


The main burden of Jesus’ message was “the kingdom of God.” In- 
deed, Mark summarized it by saying, “Jesus came into Galilee, preaching 
the gospel of God, and saying, “The time is fulfilled, and the kingdom 
of God is at hand; repent, and believe in the gospel.’ ”’* Twice Matthew 
summarizes Jesus’ message by declaring, “Jesus went about... preaching 
the good news of the kingdom.””” Some years ago I made a special study 
of all the sayings in the Synoptic Gospels in which the phrase “kingdom 
of God (Heaven)” actually occurs. There are, including parallels of 
course, 79 of these sayings; and they deal with everything from its im- 
mediate proximity, the attainment of citizenship in it, and its nature, to 
its final consummation. 

We are here concerned with his conception of its composition, and 
with whatever implications that conception may have for the develop- 
ment of the proper Christian attitude in areas of cultural and racial ten- 
sion today. For that reason we limit our discussion to those sayings that 
have an obvious and immediate bearing on our problem. 





13. I Thess, 2:12; II Thess. 1:5; Gal. 5:21; I Cor. 4:20; 6:9; 15:50; Rom. 14:17; Col. 
4:4; Eph, 5:5. In each case they are brief, undeveloped statements such as that certain kinds 
of people will, or will not, inherit the kingdom of God. 


14. Mark 1:14 f. 
15. Matt. 4:23; 9:35. 
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It is noteworthy, first of all, that among the prerequisites to kingdom 
citizenship none is culturally, economically, or racially determined. 
Contrariwise, the only prerequisite is a right attitude—the attitude of 
purity and innocence: 


Let the children come to me, do not hinder them; for to such belongs the king- 
dom of God. Truly, I say to you, whoever does not receive the kingdom of God 
like a child shall not enter it (Mark 10:14-15 //’s in Matt. and Luke). 

Unless you turn and become like children, you will never enter the kingdom of 
heaven. Whoever humbles himself like this child, he is the greatest in the king- 
dom of heaven (Matt. 18:3-4 // Luke, cf. John 3:3). 

Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven (Matt. 5:3 // 
Luke). 


This right attitude is to be paralleled with right behavior, that is, 
righteousness of life and activity: 


Not every one who says to me, “Lord, Lord,” shall enter the kingdom of heav- 
en, but he who does the will of my Father who is in heaven (Matt. 7:21). 


Such right behavior includes a forgiving spirit’® and an active social 
conscience toward the less fortunate among men.” 

The idea that kingdom citizenship might be the prerogative of a cul- 
tural aristocracy, or of Israel as a “chosen race,” is deliberately exploded 
by Jesus. In a speech which the Evangelist says was addressed particu- 
larly to “the chief priests and the elders of the people,” and “the Phari- 
sees” ®—that is, to the religious leaders of Judaism, and hence, to then 


curent Judaism itself, Jesus said, 


The kingdom of God will be taken away from you and given to a nation pro- 
ducing the fruits of it (Matt. 21:43). 


This was a word that must have been a great consolation to the Gentile 
church in later years. That there is no relationship whatever between a 
humanly conceived cultural religious aristocracy and the divinely recog- 
nized “democracy of the spirit” may be seen in the same address to the 
same audience: 


The tax collectors and the harlots go into the kingdom of God before you. For 
John came to you in the way of righteousness, and you did not believe him, but 





16. For example, Matt. 5:7, 24-25, 39-42, 44-45; 6:12, 14-15; 18:23,33, etc. 
17. For example, Matt. 9:35-36; 10:40-42; 18:5; 25:31-46, etc. 
18. Matt. 21:23, 45. 
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180 Interpretation 


the tax collectors and the harlots believed him; and even when you saw it, you 
did not afterward repent and believe him (Matt. 21:31 f.). 


The material-economic standards of measurement which are nearly al- 
ways involved in any form of cultural and racial stratification of society 
may actually be deterents to kingdom citizenship: 


How hard it will be for those who have riches to enter the kingdom of God... 
It is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle than for a rich man to 
enter the kingdom of God ( Mark 10:23, 25). 


Finally, Jesus pronounces a curse on those who would attempt to estab- 
lish a religious aristocracy: 


Woe to you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! Because you shut the kingdom 
of heaven against men; for you neither enter yourselves, nor allow those who 
would enter to go in ( Matt. 23:13). 


On the positive side, it is quite clear that all men, all nations, and all 
strata of human society, are not only eligible for kingdom citizenship, 
they are to be considered by those who are already citizens as proper 
prospects for citizenship, and are to be encouraged and urged to become 
citizens. ‘The earliest Christian community understood this clearly. Mat- 
thew’s version of the interpretation of the parable of the Sower, reflects 
it: “the field [in which the Word is to be sown] is the world” (Matt. 
13:38). The model prayer Jesus suggested to the disciples has it: “thy 
kingdom come, thy will be done, on earth as it is in heaven” (Matt. 
6:10). It would be impossible not to consider God’s kingdom heaven- 
wide in its extent, and if it is to come “on earth as it is in heaven” it must 
eventuate in an earth-wide kingdom. Jesus’ summary of the Law, in 
which love of neighbor is put alongside love of God,"? implies such an 
eventuality, especially in the light of the explanation of the term “neigh- 
bor” in the story of the good Samaritan involving one of another racial 
background,” and of the admonition, “Love your enemies and pray for 
those who persecute you [such as tax-collectors and Gentiles].”"' The 
eschatalogical discourse has it where, according to Mark’s version, “the 
gospel must first be preached to all nations” (13:10), or in Matthew’s 
report, “this gospel of the kingdom will be preached throughout the 





19. Mark 12:29-31 //’s Matt. 22:37-40; Luke 10: 26-28. 
20. Luke 10: 29-37. 
21. Matt. 5:43-48. 
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whole world [Greek, oikoumene, literally, “inhabited earth’”’], as a tes- 
timony to all nations; and then the end [Greek, telos, literally, ““consum- 
mation” | will come.” The various versions of “the Great Commission” 
make it explicit, and the activity of the earliest Christian community as 
reflected in Acts confirms it beyond any shadow of a doubt. Paul under- 
stood his personal commission to involve his preaching Christ “among 
the Gentile-nations.”” The good news of the kingdom was understood, 
from the earliest days of the church, to be for the whole “inhabited 
earth,” and for all nations resident in it. 


3. The “Family” Analogy 


We have already seen that Jesus deplored men’s profession of his 
Lordship when it was not accompanied by obedience to God’s will: 
“Not everyone who says to me, Lord, Lord, shall enter the kingdom of 
heaven, but he who does the will of my Father who is in heaven” (Matt. 
7:21). This protest is grounded in the Semitic conception of the family, 
in which the family is in reality the primary unit in society and possesses 
a physico-psychic unity involving flesh and blood on the one hand, and 
an emotional, intellectual, and volitional rapport on the other. The 
Semitic father is the nucleus of family life; and the family enjoys an 
inner sense of harmonious wholeness, and functions efficiently in the 
larger social groupings (such as tribe, nation, or kingdom) only insofar 
as all its members recognize and support the central, nuclear position 
of the father.* 


Jesus, therefore, conceives of the kingdom of God in typically Semitic 
fashion when he says that those who enter the kingdom of heaven will 
be those who do the will of their heavenly Father. This family analogy 
is assumed when Jesus teaches his disciples to address God as, “Our 
Father” (Matt. 6:9) ; and it is further drawn out when, upon being told 
that his own mother and brothers wished to speak with him, he replied, 
“Who is my mother, and [who are] my brothers?” Then, looking about 
at his disciples who were present, he added, “See, [here is] my mother, 
and [these] are my brothers. Whoever does God’s will, this is my brother 
and sister and mother” (Mark 3:33-35). 





22. Matt. 28:18-20; Luke 24: 46-48; Acts 1:8. 

23. Gal. 1:15-16. 

24. Though first published 30 years ago, Johannes Pedersen’s study in this field is still the most 
comprehensive and authoritative. See especially Israel: Its Life and Culture (Copenhagen, 
1926), Vol. I, pp. 46-64, 263,378. 
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182 Interpretation 


But this “kingdom of God” family is on a supra-flesh-and-blood level, 
for those whose decisions to follow Jesus cut them off from their imme- 
diate families were assured by him: 


There is no one who has left house or brothers or sisters or mother or father or 
children or lands, for my sake and for the gospel (of the kingdom), who will not 
receive a hundredfold now in this time, houses and brothers and sisters and 


mothers and children and lands, with persecutions, and in the age to come eternal 
life (Mark 10:29 f.). 


Here it is clear that the family fellowship of the disciples in their new 
kingdom of God relationship is to be so intimately real that it would 
properly substitute for the losses they might incur in being cut off from 
their own flesh and blood. 


Professor Jacques Ellul was on perfectly sound ground, then, when he 
wrote in The Ecumenical Review: 


We should have a great deal to do, therefore, first of all by way of education, 
and then in practice, to teach Christians that they belong to Christ before their 
country, that everything is God’s and must be rendered unto Him, that only after 
this total gift has been made have they the right to render anything to Caesar. 
They must learn that a French Christian ts, because he is a Christian first and 
foremost, more closely linked to a German Christian than to a French non- 
Christian. It is absolutely vital to create in this way an international [I would 
say, “supra-national’’] Christian attitude of mind.” 


His statement may be extended upon the basis of Jesus’ teaching in many 
other directions. For instance, it is urgent that white Christians be 
given to understand that, in the mind of Christ, they are, because they 
belong to the family of God first and foremost, more closely related to 
Negro, Indian, Chinese, and Japanese Christians than they are to white 
non-Christians. Conversely, Negro Christians ought to feel a closer kin- 
ship to white or other kinds of Christians than to Negro non-Christians. 
Indeed, it is not too much to say that, upon the basis of Jesus’ teaching, 
I, as a white Christian, ought to feel closer relationship to my fellow- 
Christians of another race than I do towards a member of my own im- 
mediate family who is not a Christian. 





25. Art. “On the Cultural and Social Factors Influencing Church Division,” in The Ecu- 
menical Review, IV. 3 (April, 1952), p. 274. Dr. Ellul is a layman in L’Eglise Reformé de 
France, and Professor of Law in the University of Bordeaux. Italics in the next to last sentence, 
and brackets in the last sentence, are mine. 
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This is true because relationships within the family of God are found 
at a deeper level than those resulting from the mere accidents of human 
parenthood. We cannot forget in this connection the warning of John 
the Baptist to his contemporary fellow-countrymen: 


Do not presume to say to yourselves, “We have Abraham as our father”; for 
I tell you, God is able from these stones to raise up children to Abraham ( Matt. 
3:9 // Luke 3:8). 


The ability to demonstrate a pure Hebrew blood-line in one’s ancestry 
was a false premise upon which to claim to be God’s children. Rather, 
a life in which “fruits befitting repentance” could be seen—this was the 
proper identification of God’s true offspring. 


4. The Temple: Symbol for the Congregation of Israel 


One more element pointing toward the later conception of “the 
church” remains to be considered in the teaching of Jesus. This is the 
figure of the temple. Even though the synagogues had by the first century 
achieved an inerradicable position of importance in Jewish life, never 
again to be eclipsed by the temple, it is still true that the Herodian 
temple in Jerusalem remained a great concrete symbol of the over-all 
oneness of Jewish religion. In a peculiar way it signalized the unity of 
those who revered the Law of Moses and, as such, it became the object 
of religious pilgrimage for Jews from all over the world. Thus the tem- 
ple, which in the Israelite monarchy had taken the place of the earlier 
temporary and movable tabernacle and to which in pre-exilic times all 
males were expected to report for the great festival occasions of the 
Jewish religious year, continued to be the symbol of the gathered “con- 
gregation of Israel.” 

It is significant, therefore, that upon the occasion of his cleansing the 
temple, Jesus should have characterized the ideal temple of God by a 
sentence drawn from the Scriptures of his own people: “My house shall 
be called a house of prayer for all the nations.”* This quotation from 
the Septuagint version of Isaiah was well chosen by Jesus both for its 
contextual setting, and for its inherent possibilities of meaning. It occurs 
in the midst of a paragraph which has unmistakably in mind the gather- 
ing of dispersed Judaism,” together with “foreigners who join them- 





26. Mark 11:17//Isa. 56:7. 
27. Isaiah 56:8a, 
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184. Interpretation 
selves to the Lord””—“yet others . . . besides those already gathered.’ 


Thus it was in truth “a house of prayer for all peoples [or nations].” 

There is, in addition, a wealth of meaning intrinsic to the language 
of the phrase itself. For one thing the word translated “house” (Heb. 
bayith, beyth) is capable of more than one meaning. Thus in this usage 
it could apply equally to the physical temple (“house” in the sense of 
“a building’’), and to the people of God (“house” in the sense of “fam- 
ily”). Moreover, the entire phrase, “house of prayer” (Heb. beyth te phil- 
lah = Gk. Oikos proseuches), had, by the time Jesus employed it, be- 
come one of the common Jewish designations for a synagogue. And 
“synagogue,” in turn, indicated primarily a congregation of God’s people 
gathered for prayer, and secondarily the building in which they so met. 
We see, therefore, the singular appropriateness of the Isaiah passage for 
Jesus’ purpose. The temple or place of worship, ideally considered, was 
a building dedicated to the business of prayer, and open to all comers; 
and the congregation of God’s people, symbolized by the temple, was to 
be a family drawn from all nations and dedicated to prayer (worship). 

The significance of this word about the temple for the later conception 
of “the church” is, therefore, quite apparent. It is corroborative, on the 
one hand, of the lack of any culturally or racially determined prerequi- 
sites to kingdom citizenship (== church membership), and on the other 
hand of the positive concept of a kingdom (church) which is avowedly 
from the start intended to be multiracial and multinational. Here was 
a word attributed by the prophet to God himself. Jesus took it as an 
epitome of the Divine will for the house of God, considered both as the 
place where worship was to occur and as the assembly of his people 
who were to worship therein. 


Without begging the question as to how fully aware Jesus was, at the 
moment, of the long centuries of history stretching out before his “con- 
gregation” or “church,” it is obvious from his application of this pro- 
phetic word to the situation immediately at hand that he did not apply 
it to some distant eschatological realization. Rather, it was applied to 
the temple as a symbol of the worshipping assembly of God’s people at 
the beginning of its New Testament manifestation. It seems highly 
probable that Jesus continued to think of those whom he called into 
kingdom citizenship in the same way John the Baptist had considered 





28. Isaiah 56:6a. 
29. Isaiah 56:8b. 
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those whom he called to repentance,” as composing “the eschatological 
congregation” of the last days.*’ But “the last days” were upon them. 
They were living in the midst of them. The multiracial, multinational 
character of Christ’s church was, therefore, in the mind of its Founder 
and Head, something to be immediately realized, and henceforth main- 
tained. ‘There was certainly no place in his mind for its postponement to 
“a more convenient season.” 


II. THe CHuRCH IN PAULINE THEOLOGY 


While it is possible to make tentative reconstructions of the emerging 
conception of the church in the pre-Pauline era,” it was in the theology 
of Paul that the conception found its fullest New Testament expression, 
and all that is said of it in the later parts of the New Testament are 
either mere repetitions, or modest developments erected upon the 
Pauline baseline. We therefore conclude our paper with a study of the 
church in the Pauline context. 


1. Only Two Uses of Ekklesia in Paul 


We have already intimated in the introduction of our paper that the 
substitution of ekklesia for synagoge probably first took place in the 
Hellenistic Christian synagogues with which Paul seems from the first 
to have been most closely associated. We have also pointed out that 
Matthew is the only gospel to employ the term, ekklesia, and that the 
two occurrences (16:18, 18:17) parallel the later Christian usage which 
recognizes only two meanings. The term, which occurs about 70 times in 
the Pauline corpus, is always used either (1) of the entire body of Christ 
—the church catholic,® or (2) of local congregations.* This reflects 
first century Jewish usage which, as we have seen, recognized the temple 
as a symbol of the entire body of Judaism, “the congregation of God,” 





30. Carl H. Kraeling, John the Baptist (New York, 1951), pp. 113-122. 

31. Rudolph Bultmann, Theology of the New Testament (2 vols., New York, 1951, 1955), 
I, pp. 4-11. 

32. For the church in the earliest Christian community, see Bultmann, of. cit., pp. 53-62; 
for the Hellenistic church before Paul’s literary period, see ibid., pp. 92-121. Much of what we 
find in Acts, and the Synoptic Gospels, being later than the Pauline letters, reflects the Pauline 
conception of the church, though of course there are primitive elements also. 

33. For example, I Cor. 10:32; 11:22; 12:28; 15:9; Gal. 1:13; Col, 1:18, 24; Eph. 
1:22 f.; 3:10, 21; 5:23-32. 

34. For example, I Thess. 1:1; 2:14; 1 Cor. 1:2; 4:17; 11:16, 18; 14:4, 23, 33; 16:1, 19; 
Gal. 1:2, 22, etc. 
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186 Interpretation 


and at the same time had become accustomed to thinking of the local 
synagogue as a local “congregation,” which indeed the Greek term 
synagoge signified. In this sense, both temple and synagogue must be 
reckoned in the ancestry of the Christian church; and we shall see that 
the Pauline conception of the church is built upon both. 


2. The Pauline Conception of the Church Sociologically Conditioned 


Any thoroughgoing study of the Pauline conception of the church soon 
discovers that it is, in its entirety, conditioned by Semitic sociological as- 
sumptions and considerations. In this respect it builds upon the founda- 
tions laid by Jesus who proclaimed the presence of the kingdom of God 
conceived in basically patriarchal terms in which God is at once Father 
and King, and the citizens of the kingdom are at once family and sub- 
jects, who do the Father-King’s will. Every figure used of the church in 
the Pauline writings is drawn from Semitic anthropology” or sociology® 
(the two fields of thought were not sharply distinguishable) and can be 
so demonstrated. 


3. The “Family” Analogy Again 


Paul employs the typically Old Testament terminology to refer to the 
community of God’s people. In Galatians 6:16, in a context in which 
he insists that “neither circumcision counts for anything, nor uncircum- 
cision, but a new creation,” he speaks of “all who walk by this rule,” 
evidently Christians of both Jewish and Gentile backgrounds, as “the 
Israel of God.” In the same category we should place “the people of 
God” (Greek, laos theou),* “the children of God” (Greek, tekna 
theou) ,* and “the sons of God” (Greek, huioi theou) ,* all of which des- 
ignations, having had Septuagint origins, are applied by Paul to the 
Christian community. 


His insistence that the children of Abraham by faith, rather than his 





35. The church, as wife, or bride, of Christ, II Cor, 11:2; Eph. 5:23-33. This is related to 
the conception of the church as a family, for the wife bears within herself all hope of posterity. 
See Johs. Pedersen, Israel: Its Life and Culture, 1-II, pp. 70-74, etc. Also Paul’s unique con- 
ception of the church as the body of Christ, I Cor. 10:17; 12:12-27; Gal. 3:28; Rom, 12:4-5; 
Col. 1:18, 24; Eph. 1:23; 4:4, 6, 25; 5:23. 

36. The church as “Israel of God,” “people of God,” “children of God,” and “sons of God.” 

37. Gal. 6:15. 

38. II Cor. 6:16; Rom. 9:25 f; 11: 1f. 

39. Rom. 8:16 f., 21; 9:7 f. 

40. Gal. 4:6 f.; II Cor. 6:18; Rom. 8:14, 19, 29; 9:26. 
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blood descendants, are his true descendants and inheritors, which Paul 
worked out in detail in Romans 4, is well known. 

The promise to Abraham and his descendants, that they should inherit the 
world, did not come through the law but through the righteousness of faith. If 
it is the adherents of the law who are to be the heirs, faith is null and the promise 
is void... . 

That is why it depends on faith, in order that the promise may rest on grace 
and be guaranteed to all his descendants—not only to the adherents of the law 
but also to those who share the faith of Abraham, for he is the father of us all. . . 
(Rom. 4:13, 14, 16). 


This position, exegetically based in the Torah, or Books of the Law,” 
supports the position taken by Jesus that God’s “house” is to be “a house 
of prayer for all the nations,” which he based exegetically in the Proph- 
ets.* We can also see a parallel between Jesus’ insistence on the one hand, 
that membership in the family depends not upon flesh-and-blood rela- 
tionships but upon doing the will of the Father, and Paul’s assertion, on 
the other hand, that sharing the faith of Abraham, which is quite as 
possible for Gentiles as for Jews, is the only requisite to membership in 
the family of God’s people. Indeed, God had counted Abraham right- 
eous on the basis of his faith before he was circumcised, which, Paul 
reasons, was specifically so that Abraham should be “the father of all 
who believe without being circumcised and who thus have righteousness 
reckoned to them, and likewise the father of the circumcised who are 
not merely circumcised but also follow the example of the faith [of 
Abraham].” Thus both Jesus and Paul flatly deny that racial, or flesh- 
and-blood relationships of any kind, are determinative of membership 
in God’s family. Paul, too, then, supports the supraracial, supranational 
character of kingdom citizenship (= church membership) .* 

It should, perhaps, be pointed out here that Jesus’ phrasing of the pri- 
mary requirement, “whoever does God’s will,” and Paul’s phrasing of 
it, “it depends on faith,’ are not in any sense opposed to one another. 





41. The Law, or Torah, included the first five books of the Old Testament; and Paul’s basis 
is found in Genesis 15:6. 

42. The Prophets included the Former Prophets (Josh., Judg., Sam. I-II, and Kings I-II), 
and the later Prophets (Isa., Jer., Ezek., and the Book of the Twelve); and Jesus’ basis is 
found in Isa. 56:7 and Jer. 7:11. 

43- Rom. 4:11-12. 

44. Supra, pp. 10-12. 

45. Mark 3:35. 
46. Rom. 4:16. 
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188 Interpretation 


One of the insights for which current Pauline scholarship is greatly in- 
debted to Prof. Rudolf Bultmann is his demonstration that faith (Greek, 
pistis) for Paul is never divorced from obedience.*” Paul’s violent objec- 
tion to a righteousness based on works is not in conflict with the Chris- 
tian’s responsibility to be obedient to the will of God. The word “faith” 
(pistis) in Paul’s letters, therefore, should always be thought of as “faith- 
obedience.” Conversely, in the Gospels obedience to God’s will is never 
considered outside the context of faith—belief in God and a consequent 
acceptance of his standards. 


4. The Temple Symbolism Again 


Paul also employs another figure, for which there is precedent in the 
teaching of Jesus, but he gives it a slightly different thrust. We have seen 
that the Herodian Temple was the object of religious pilgrimage for 
Jews from all over the world and that, as such, it symbolized the unity 
of dispersed Judaism.” When Jesus cleansed it of its merchants and 
money changers, he had quoted words of God revealed to the prophet 
in Isaiah 56:7 which could be held to refer both to the physical temple 
and the assembly of its worshippers. God’s “house” was in either case 
“a house (Greek, oikos) of prayer for all the nations.” The main thrust 
here seems to be that it is specifically designed so as to comprehend all 
nations. When, however, addressing the saints who composed the church 
at Corinth, Paul said, “Do you not know that you are God’s temple 
(Greek, naos) and that the Spirit of God dwells in you?” we see a dif- 
ferent emphasis reflected. 

This is a notion which can be understood only against Paul’s concep- 
tion of the church as the body of Christ, and of baptism as the normal 
act of incorporation into that body. 


For just as the body is one and has many members, and all the members of the 
body, though many, are one body, so it is with Christ. For by one Spirit we 
were all baptized into one body—Jews or Greeks, slaves or free—and all were 
made to drink of one Spirit.” 


The central Pauline figure for the church—the body of Christ—we have 
yet to discuss. But for our immediate purposes it suffices to note that 








47. Theology of the New Testament, Vol. 1, pp. 300 f., 314-317, 324 f. 
48. Supra, p. 13. 

49. I Cor. 3:16. 

50. I Cor. 12:12-13. 
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Paul uses the term “temple” (Greek, naos, literally “sanctuary,” the 
cella, or sekos) of the corporate worshipping community itself. Together 
they compose naos theou, “temple of God.” This is not symbolism so 
much as it is an explicit equation. Here they are the naos, the temple, 
the house of God. 

Now we must get the whole “temple” passage before us: 


Do you not know that you are God’s temple, and that the Spirit of God dwells 
in you? If any one destroys the temple of God, God will destroy that person, for 
the temple of God is holy, and you yourselves are such.*! 


Paul does not say the Corinthian church is “the temple of God,” (Greek, 
ho naos tou theou), but that it is “temple of God” (naos theou). The 
temple in toto can be equated only to the church in toto. Yet the Chris- 
tian community in Corinth is part of the whole, and thus can be said to 
be “temple of God,” and each saint (holy, or sanctified person ) , or mem- 
ber of the church, partakes in that temple. By his baptism he was in- 
jected into the body of Christ, and by his baptism he was made to drink 
of one Spirit. This is his charter to participation in the temple of God. 
Indeed Paul can also speak of the individual saint’s body as “a temple of 
the Holy Spirit,” and declare that it is his obligation “to glorify God in 
[his] body.” In this kind of reasoning anthropological and sociological 
conceptions of the church are merged. What makes a temple a temple 
is that it is a residence of the deity; and all Christians, regardless of their 
individual differences, being corporately bound up in the one body of 
Christ, compose the temple in which God dwells through his Spirit. 


5. The Central Pauline Conception: The Church As Body of Christ 


There can be no question that the ranking conception of the church 
in the Pauline corpus is the conception of it as the body of Christ. We 
have already been prepared for this in our consideration of the church as 
a temple, a notion erected upon the same kind of foundation. But in 
this case Paul works it out much more elaborately. Each Christian, upon 
his baptism not only drinks of the one Spirit,* but is granted certain 
gracegifts™ individually by the Spirit as he wills. Of these he is a steward 





51. I Cor, 3: 16-17. 

52. I Cor. 12:13, vide supra, 

53. I Cor. 6: 19-20. 

54. I Cor. 12:13. 

55. Designated as pneumatika, I Cor. 12:1; Rom. 1:11, etc.; or charismata, 1 Cor. 12:4, etc. 
56. I Cor, 12:11. 
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188 Interpretation 


One of the insights for which current Pauline scholarship is greatly in- 
debted to Prof. Rudolf Bultmann is his demonstration that faith (Greek, 
pistis) for Paul is never divorced from obedience.” Paul’s violent objec- 
tion to a righteousness based on works is not in conflict with the Chris- 
tian’s responsibility to be obedient to the will of God. The word “faith” 
(pistis) in Paul’s letters, therefore, should always be thought of as “faith- 
obedience.” Conversely, in the Gospels obedience to God’s will is never 
considered outside the context of faith—belief in God and a consequent 
acceptance of his standards. 


4. The Temple Symbolism Again 


Paul also employs another figure, for which there is precedent in the 
teaching of Jesus, but he gives it a slightly different thrust. We have seen 
that the Herodian Temple was the object of religious pilgrimage for 
Jews from all over the world and that, as such, it symbolized the unity 
of dispersed Judaism.” When Jesus cleansed it of its merchants and 
money changers, he had quoted words of God revealed to the prophet 
in Isaiah 56:7 which could be held to refer both to the physical temple 
and the assembly of its worshippers. God’s “house” was in either case 
“a house (Greek, oikos) of prayer for all the nations.” The main thrust 
here seems to be that it is specifically designed so as to comprehend all 
nations. When, however, addressing the saints who composed the church 
at Corinth, Paul said, “Do you not know that you are God’s temple 
(Greek, naos) and that the Spirit of God dwells in you?” we see a dif- 
ferent emphasis reflected. 

This is a notion which can be understood only against Paul’s concep- 
tion of the church as the body of Christ, and of baptism as the normal 
act of incorporation into that body. 


For just as the body is one and has many members, and all the members of the 
body, though many, are one body, so it is with Christ. For by one Spirit we 
were all baptized into one body—Jews or Greeks, slaves or free—and all were 
made to drink of one Spirit.” 


The central Pauline figure for the church—the body of Christ—we have 
yet to discuss. But for our immediate purposes it suffices to note that 





47. Theology of the New Testament, Vol. I, pp. 300 f., 314-317, 324 f. 
48. Supra, p. 13. 

49. I Cor. 3:16. 

50. I Cor. 12:12-13. 
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Paul uses the term “temple” (Greek, naos, literally “sanctuary,” the 
cella, or sekos) of the corporate worshipping community itself. Together 
they compose naos theou, “temple of God.” This is not symbolism so 
much as it is an explicit equation. Here they are the naos, the temple, 
the house of God. 

Now we must get the whole “temple” passage before us: 


Do you not know that you are God’s temple, and that the Spirit of God dwells 
in you? If any one destroys the temple of God, God will destroy that person, for 
the temple of God is holy, and you yourselves are such.*! 


Paul does not say the Corinthian church is “the temple of God,” (Greek, 
ho naos tou theou), but that it is “temple of God” (naos theou). The 
temple in toto can be equated only to the church in toto. Yet the Chris- 
tian community in Corinth is part of the whole, and thus can be said to 
be “temple of God,” and each saint (holy, or sanctified person) , or mem- 
ber of the church, partakes in that temple. By his baptism he was in- 
jected into the body of Christ, and by his baptism he was made to drink 
of one Spirit. This is his charter to participation in the temple of God. 
Indeed Paul can also speak of the individual saint’s body as “a temple of 
the Holy Spirit,” and declare that it is his obligation “to glorify God in 
[his] body.’ In this kind of reasoning anthropological and sociological 
conceptions of the church are merged. What makes a temple a temple 
is that it is a residence of the deity; and all Christians, regardless of their 
individual differences, being corporately bound up in the one body of 
Christ, compose the temple in which God dwells through his Spirit. 


5. The Central Pauline Conception: The Church As Body of Christ 


There can be no question that the ranking conception of the church 
in the Pauline corpus is the conception of it as the body of Christ. We 
have already been prepared for this in our consideration of the church as 
a temple, a notion erected upon the same kind of foundation. But in 
this case Paul works it out much more elaborately. Each Christian, upon 
his baptism not only drinks of the one Spirit,* but is granted certain 
gracegifts” individually by the Spirit as he wills.® Of these he is a steward 





51. I Cor, 3: 16-17. 

52. I Cor. 12:13, vide supra. 

53. I Cor. 6: 19-20. 

54. I Cor. 12:13. 

55. Designated as pneumatika, I Cor. 12:1; Rom. 1:11, etc.; or charismata, 1 Cor. 12:4, etc. 
56. I Cor. 12:11. 
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190 Interpretation 


under God for the edification of the church.” In this respect each 
Christian may be compared to the individual members or parts of the 
physical body, each of which is designed for, and is expected to fulfill, 
a particular function for the benefit of the entire person. So, Paul 
says, “God has tempered the body together, . . . so that there may be no 
schism in the body, but that the members may be equally considerate 
of one another.” 


The only differences noted between Christians are in the grace-gifts 
given by the Spirit to each one, and all are equally of value for the total 
life of the body. Even the most modest of gifts are indispensable,® and 
the body functions properly as a whole only when each member per- 
forms, harmoniously with the others, the functions expected of it.” 
There are no economic, educational, national, racial, or social distinc- 
tions among them, but only differences of function within the body. 
They are all expected to be in the body and to work harmoniously to- 
gether for the good of the body and its head, who is Christ." 


As a matter of fact cultural differences of all kinds are to be expected 
among Christians, the individual members of Christ’s body, the church. 
“There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither slave nor freeman, 
there is neither male nor female; for you are all one in Christ Jesus.”™ 
This was certainly to be expected quite as much in any local congrega- 
tion as in the whole body of Christ, the church universal. There is no 
suggestion anywhere that the church at Ephesus, for instance, should 
be only for Greeks and the one at Corinth only for Jews, or that the 
church at Philippi was exclusively for merchants and government off- 
cials while that at Thessalonica was for mechanics and day-laborers. 


The most notable cultural difference of the day was that between 
Jew and Gentile, yet even this difference was to be erased in the Chris- 
tian community so that no trace of it remained. The Ephesian letter 
makes this quite explicit. Gentiles, nicknamed by Judaism, “the un- 
circumcised,’ and hence considered as the epitome of a depraved and 
defiled condition, once “separated from Christ, alienated from the com- 





57. E.g., I Cor. 14:1-4, 12. 

58. I Cor. 12:24b-25. 

59. I Cor. 12:19-24a. 

60. I Cor. 12:14-20, 26-27; Rom. 12:4-8. 

61. Implied in I Cor. 12:27; explicit in Col. 1:18, 24; Eph. 1:22 f. 
62. Gal. 3:28. 
63. Eph. 2:11. 
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monwealth of Israel, and strangers to the covenants of promise,”™ have 
been brought near by the sacrificial atonement of Christ.® Both Jew and 
Gentile have, thus, been made one, and the old divisive hostilities have 
been removed.® 


The purpose of the atonement itself was, as expressed in Ephesians: 


... that Christ might create in himself one new man in place of the two [Jew 
and Gentile], so making peace, and might reconcile [them] both to God in one 
body through the cross, thereby bringing the hostility to an end.®’ 


Surely we are to reason that if in the first century Jew and Gentile could 
be reconciled by Christ “in one body through the cross,” the racial and 
cultural differences of the twentieth century can, and should, also be re- 
conciled through the cross. 


Paul had expressed substantially the same note in II Corinthians: 


If any one is in Christ, he is a new creation; the old has passed away, behold, 
the new has come. All this is from God, who through Christ reconciled us to him- 
self and gave us the ministry of reconciliation; that is God was in Christ recon- 
ciling the world to himself, not counting their trespasses against them, and entrust- 
ing to us the message of reconciliation. So we are ambassadors for Christ, God 
making his appeal through us.™ 


The Christian, by virtue of his own reconciliation to God through 
Christ, has become a new creature, and as such has been granted by 
God a ministry and a message of reconciliation for all men. It is through 
the Christian that God continues to make his appeal to a lost world—to 
lost men. This is a profound truth that has far-reaching implications for 
the Christian and his attitude toward others. If the God “who did not 
spare his own Son but gave him up for us all’ intends to make his ap- 
peal to a lost world through the Christian, it should certainly follow that 
the Christian must demonstrate something like God’s self-sacrifice. It 
will not be enough to be reconciled to Christians of different racial and 
cultural backgrounds after we meet them as brothers in the church. We 
must remember that “God demonstrates his love for us in that while we 





64. Eph. 2:12. 
65. Eph. 2:14-22. 
66. Eph. 2:14. 
67. Eph. 2:15-16. 


68. II Cor. 5:17-20. 
69. Rom. 8:32. 
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were still sinners Christ died for us.”” The Christian, if he is to be 
Christ’s ambassador and the agent through whom God makes his appeal 
to men, must demonstrate a similar love—a love which extends to men 
while they are still unrepentant sinners, and before they have been recon- 
ciled to God. This is redemptive love in the highest sense. 

Any denial that racial and cultural differences can be blotted out in 
the Christian community, whether by assertion or by the practices of 
the church, is tantamount to a denial, by those who make it, of the 
power and efficacy of the atonement. Or it is probably more accurate 
to say that their acceptance of the atonement and their experience of 
the reconciliation it is intended to effect is woefully deficient. 


CONCLUSION 


From our study it becomes apparent that the church, which is the 
present historical manifestation of the kingdom of God, has but one re- 
quirement for membership: that one should do the will of God and ac- 
cept Christ’s righteousness by faith. This may sound like two require- 
ments but they are really one. The church, moreover, is specifically 
designed as a house for all nations, and for all the categories of society— 
Jew and Greek, slave and freeman, male and female. As such it is supra- 
national and supraracial. In it men of the most widely varied back- 
grounds, finding themselves reconciled to God, discover themselves also 
reconciled to one another. More than that, they discover that God has 
granted to them a message and a ministry of reconciliation in behalf of 
all mankind. “God was in Christ reconciling the world to himself, . . . 
and entrusting to us the message of reconciliation.”” This reconciliation 
which Christians claim, if it has been truly effective, results in the de- 
struction of all the old hostilities based on racial and cultural differences. 
Indeed, Christians discover that they have in the church bonds of 
brotherhood which transcend the flesh and blood bonds of ordinary 
human kinship. They find themselves more closely bound to Christians 
of differing racial or cultural backgrounds than they do to non-Christians 
within their own immediate families. And in their fellowship in the 
Christian community they compose the body of Christ, each receiving 
certain spiritual gifts from the Spirit of God for the building up, or edi- 
fying, of the entire body. In this fellowship they also discover that “if 





70. Rom. 5:8. 
71. II Cor. 5:19. 
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one member suffers, all suffer together; [but] if one member is honored 
all rejoice together.” 

Upon the basis of these conclusions with regard to the whole church 
of Jesus Christ, we may reason that each congregation, as a local mani- 
festation of it, should reflect the same general characteristics. If the 
church is, in its Lord’s own mind, “a house of prayer for all the nations,” 
it ought early in its history to begin to reflect that fact. In the early 
church which was confident that its Lord had commissioned it to be his 
“witness in Jerusalem and in all Judea and Samaria and to the end of 
the earth,”” we find a working out of this, its Lord’s design for it. On 
the same basis a local congregation ought to feel obligated to share the 
message of reconciliation with the entire cross-section of the community 
in which it is located. That is to say, it should consider the community 
with all the economic, educational, racial, and cultural strata therein 
represented as its legitimate field for evangelization. And if it is reason- 
ably faithful in its evangelistic task it should not be long before such 
a congregation would begin to reflect within itself an approximate cross- 
section of its home community. By the same token when the community 
cross-section changes in any way, such changes, whether racial, cultural, 
or economic, should be shortly reflected in the cross-section of congre- 
gational membership. Where churches fail to reflect these changes, and 
become “closed corporations,” catering to particular cultural, economic, 
or racial strata in society, they are already denying the efficacy of the 
atonement in their own life, and thus undermining the effectiveness of 
the very gospel they seek to proclaim. 

People, no matter who they are, know when they aren’t wanted! How 
can the gospel of him who said, “Come to me, all who labor and are 
heavy laden,”” be proclaimed from a church which in effect says, no 
day-laborers, no beggars, no down-and-outers, no negroes, no Puerto 
Ricans, no Mexicans, no share-croppers, no “Okies,” wanted here? 





72. Acts 1:8. 
73. Matt. 11:28. 
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The Origin and Marks of the Church 


A Sermon 


by JaMEs A. JONES 


Text: “Ye have not chosen me, but I have chosen you, and ordained 
you, that ye should go and bring forth fruit, and that your fruit should 
remain; that whatsoever ye shall ask of the father in my name, he may 
give it you.”—JouHN 15:16. 


BreroreE the mind and upon the heart of any man who has the will to 
make his life count for things that matter most, and the honesty to 
measure the facts in all seriousness, Christianity has no nobler proposi- 
tion to lay than that of the church. That estimate of what Christ did, 
and of what, if anything, he continues to do in the world, is so fragmen- 
tary as to be senseless which does not come to grips with the mighty 
movement of “the matron and the maid” which has marched through 
the centuries. “Right across the pages of modern history,” writes R. A. 
Edwards, “there hangs the glory—The Christian Church.” Apart from 
a clear, specific, and encompassing understanding of the character and 
function of that distinct society which Christ established and of which he 
is the continuing head, Christianity as a religion is ultimate foolishness. 


q 


Certainly, it is something like this at which Jesus was getting in his 
discourse with the disciples recorded in John 14-16. The time for his 
departure had come. His comrades could not understand at all that it 
was expedient for him to go away. Their fears of what appeared to be 
immediate danger were less terrifying, genuine though they were, than 
those ominous prospects which haunted the future without his steadying 
presence. They had set out on a brave adventure. At times, to be sure, 
they had lost sight of what he meant them to be, they had lost heart for 
what he was making them to become. But they had held on, hopefully, 
almost desperately. Now, under the shadow of the Cross, under the 
sting and burden of what he was saying, they were all but ready to con- 
clude that the end had come. They were poor enough with him. They 
were convinced that without him the glad songs, the wonderful words, 
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the miraculous deeds of yesterday would be forever nothing more than 
memory, and that to shame them, matched candidly with what promised 
to be. | 

It was to this mood, settling like a deep, impenetrable cloud upon the 
hearts of his followers, that Jesus addressed himself. Never was he more 
tender, dealing patiently with the doubts and misgivings that confused 
the minds and hampered the wills of those who had been with him from 
the beginning. Never before had such large dimensions marked the pos- 
sibilities of the disciple: “The works that I do, shall ye do also; and 
greater works than these shall ye do; because I go unto my Father.” 
Never before had he set forth in such dramatic terms the risks and re- 
sources which come with fealty to him: “In the world ye shall have 
tribulation: but be of good cheer; I have overcome the world.” And 
where else in the whole of Scripture is there any word to surpass this 
description of what the people of God are and are to do: “Ye have not 
chosen me, but I have chosen you, and ordained you, that ye should go 
and bring forth fruit, and that your fruit should remain; that whatsoever 
ye shall ask of the Father in my name, he may give it you.” 

So, it was not the end of an honored and bold enterprise to which 
the disciples in this dreary hour had come. It was really to a beginning. 
What Jesus accomplished was to become a point of departure from 
which he would move into the world through his own sworn followers. 
The events which transpired because of him in Galilee and Judea, in 
Capernaum and Jerusalem, on Golgotha’s hill and “in Joseph’s lovely 
garden,” were to be translated into the lives of an unnumbered multitude 
by the vigour and devotion of those whom he forged into that redemp- 
tive fellowship which is called the church. The testimony of the Bible 
is clear: The gospel which came to the world by Christ would have 
been comparatively inconsequential apart from the creation of that 
community wherein comradeship is established by faith in him, love of 
him, and service for him. 

This, then, was the meaning of our Lord’s conversation with his dis- 
ciples during those frightful hours which foreran the Cross. It is a mes- 
sage needed urgently by all sensitive men in any generation. In spite of 
compacts between nations that may rid us momentarily of war’s convul- 
sions, of the record of human progress, of the seeming excellence of man- 
kind at any juncture of time’s march, the discerning know enough of 
these mortal ways of ours to know for sure that the heart of man is de- 
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196 Interpretation 
ceitful in all things and terrifyingly wicked. Where can standing room 
for sensible hope be found? Where can a man get heart for duty that 
will not be mocked by the frailty of duty’s best deeds? Where, in the 
contrary currents of history, with neighbors set against neighbors, and 
even God seeming to be at odds with what we call godliness, can the 
lost human race get a true perspective of things as they are, and as they 
are sure to become? These, and others like them, are the fundamental 
questions. Their answer is to be had today, as on that night long ago 
when Jesus was in an upper room with his disciples, by a proper evalua- 
tion of what God accomplishes in the world by his church. 


Against this large and cogent background certain facts concerning the 
church are set forth by the text for our settled wisdom and our continu- 
ing encouragement. 


II 


To begin with, it is explicitly affirmed that the church is created by 
Christ. It is not a voluntary association of individuals consorting as the 
result of their own initiating resolution. Its existence was not established 
by popular vote, and its maintenance is not determined by common con- 
sent. It is the community of the divine initiative. As “the spacious firma- 
ment on high,” in Joseph Addison’s perceptive line, the church is also a 
proclamation of the “Great Original.” 


The disciples knew that Jesus was right. They had not chosen him, 
not in the final analysis. As a matter of fact they were at a loss to under- 
stand how it happened that they got on his side at all. They were dis- 
mally fickle in their professions of bravery. The record was written so as 
to disallow any pride of judgment that they were worth the love and 
challenge which Christ embodied. The only solid footing they had was 
in the Lord’s enterprises for them, not in their constancy toward him. 
They could have written the lines: 


I sought the Lord, and afterward I knew 
He moved my soul to seek Him, seeking me; 
It was not I that found, O Saviour true; 
No, I was found of Thee. 
Thou didst reach forth Thy hand and mine enfold; 
I walked and sank not on the storm-vexed sea; 
*Twas not so much that I on Thee took hold 
As Thou, dear Lord, on me. 
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om I find, I walk, I love, but O the whole 

nat Of love is but my answer, Lord, to Thee! 
the For Thou wert long beforehand with my soul, 
nd Always Thou lovedst me, 

the 


It is this “beforehandedness” of Christ which is the first and abiding con- 


~~ fidence of the Christian with regard to the church. 
tal And a frank facing of this truth will rid contemporary churchmanship 
180 of one of its gravest and most insidious heresies. The fact is that many Hi 
ai so called “churchmen” of this day have an improper proprietary sense , 

with regard to the church. They talk of “our church.” One man will 
the declare that such and such a person, or such and such a program shall 
_ not be tolerated in “my church.” Admittedly, there are harmless, toler- 

able, and even accurate implications in such phrases. But too often 

the fault lies deep at the heart of the matter. The church has become 

the property, and thus the tool, of men who are more interested in claim- j 
by ing divine sanction for their preferences, than they are for amending ) 
the their desires to suit God’s holy will. Such a point of view makes the . 
hed church a horizontal fellowship, originated, sustained, and determined by 
on- the common mind of man. It actually makes Christ the captive of men. 
na- It dethrones him from that lordship which he claimed for himself, and | 
0 a without which he is not the saviour of sinners, but their accomplice. ) 

In the long history of the church there is a recurring and somber note. | 

im, Generation after generation men who bore the name of God before their 
Jer- follows have turned the church to their own devices. They have gathered 
dis- in solemn assembly, gone through the rituals and forms of genuineness | | 
O as which tradition has attached to the church. And the whole purpose of 
and such conventions has been to sanctify what they meant to do, regardless of : 
was whether their enterprises had been brought under that strict discipline 4 
1im. which the righteousness and mercy of Christ impose. So has the name of 


God’s people been prostituted. There is a sense in which the basic dis- 
tinction in the Christian faith is between those individuals who know 
themselves to be the people of God, and those others who bow down be- | 
fore a people’s god! fi 

It was a conglomerate society with which Jesus identified himself in 
the days of his flesh. It was the same sort of society through which he 
proposed to express himself in history. The only unifying factor among 
the variety of individuals who composed the disciples’ band was the 
specific choice of Christ. These were his men, not because they had vol- 
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198 Interpretation 
unteered, not because they had measured up, not because they were of 

one mind on how God had his way in the world. No such agreement 

prevailed among them. The selection of Christ, and only that, fashioned 

their comradeship. This is neither the time, nor the context, in which to 

attempt to discuss what Christian theology means by “election.” It is 

not denied that the disciples themselves had responsibility to respond to 

their choice by Christ. But he gathered them to himself, they did 

not recruit him for his sovereign, saving place. It was his love that 

called them by their names long before they knew to call him Son of 
Man and Lord of all. 

With what pertinence that central truth speaks to the church in our 
time. Consider the familiar sight of the local church and the “private 
churchman.” Both insist that the community called the church is be- 
cause there exists among people a “fellowship of kindred minds.” Put 
in its correct relationship, the proposition is true enough. But too often 
the notion implies that the church is an association of people with simi- 
lar, or congenial, cultural, economic, national, linguistic, racial, and 
philanthropic qualities. Here is a group of people with a common point 
of view about political loyalties, about race relations, about public mor- 
ality, and about private benevolence. No idea is tolerated which cuts 
across their agreement. No enterprise is undertaken which violates any 
of these settled items of practical creed to which they have agreed. Such 
individuals identify “western democracy,” for example, with the King- 
dom of God. Or they cannot possibly imagine that the Lord of heaven 
and earth is as concerned about the redemption of yellow men as he is 
about the welfare of white men. They trace out the teachings of the 
Bible in that framework of thought which is heritage from Greece, and 
they conclude that any attempt to express the truth of the gospel in the 
mystical thought-forms of the oriental mind is to manufacture heresy. 

To be sure some find an easy way of escape from such blatant misuse 
of the church’s place in the life of the world. Men are disposed to say 
that God is free to have his way in the whole church, that surely there is 
room for dissimilar if not contradictory heritages and cultures in the fold 
of the Good Shepherd. But, in so far as the local, particular, private 
church of the individual churchman is concerned, God has not such li- 
cense. Many a man is ready to say that God has the prerogative to open 
the door of “his church”’ to all sorts and conditions of men, but he refuses 
to give God that same liberty with respect to the particular church where 
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his name is enrolled and where his family attends. He draws a line, as it 
were, between the church that is God’s and the church that is his own. 

The difficulty with such a program is that it means the particular 
churchman runs the gravest of all risks, that he shall exclude his church 
from the church of God. “The First Presbyterian Church of Anytown” 
is not the “private property” of the residents of Anytown. It did not 
come into being, not if it is the church of Christ, by vote and will of its 
members. Ah, you say, but it did! The Presbytery went through the 
forms prescribed for the organization of a local church. It canvassed 
and enrolled the people who said out in the open that they meant to do 
thus and so. That misses the point entirely. The action of the Presbytery 
is involved not because it as a church court does something of itself, but 
because as a church court it bears witness to something God in his mercy 
has already done. Here the people of God testify again, and gratefully, 
that Christ has chosen others for himself. 


The point is made, and it need not be labored. But it is doubtful if 
the recovery of any other truth of the gospel is more urgent in our day 
than the recognition of the fact that Christ is the creator of the church. 
It exists because he calls people into it. And its genuineness at any level 
is determined by the breadth we ascribe to that love of his which has 
the right and the will to choose. And the local churches or the whole 
denominations which delimit their constituency and their enterprises by 
the preferences of their members have yielded to the ultimate heresy, 
they have hemmed in the mercy and the mission of Christ behind their 
own approved frontiers. 


III 


Not only does the text affirm that the church is the creation of Christ, 
it also goes on to set down the marks by which it is identified. Note the 
movement of the words, “Ye have not chosen me, but I have chosen you, 
and ordained you, that you should go and bring forth fruit, and that your 
fruit should remain; that whatsoever ye shall ask of the Father in my 
name, he may give it you.” That Christ initiated the enterprise upon 
which the disciples once set out, they could not doubt. That he appoints 
them for a purpose as the consequence of his choice, he now makes plain. 

For one thing the church is an extensive enterprise. In our contem- 
porary speech it does not “have a mission’; it is a mission. Professor 
Emil Brunner has put the truth in discerning fashion: “Faith in Jesus 
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Christ is not an interpretation of the world, but it is participation in an 
event, in something which has happened, which is happening, and which 
is going to happen.” Christ did not form the society which bears his 
name in order that its members could speculate on a set of ideas, or de- 
bate with more or less intensity the several philosophies by which men 
can interpret the course of their affairs. He chose his followers that they 
should “go and bring forth fruit,” that they should be workmen with him 
in the tasks to which he is still giving himself for the sake of the world’s 
redemption. 

There can be nothing insular about the works to which churchmen 
commit themselves. The particular church which fails to see that its 
own “field is the world” is a church lacking that proper estimate of the 
locale for its endeavours which a true understanding of the Lord’s com- 
mission enjoins. The large outreach of the church’s ministry is more 
than an evidence of a broad sympathy, it is in fact the very condition of 
its vitality. When the serious and sacrificial involvements of a local 
church are restricted to its own parish, in a manner of speaking, then 
that local church has cut the taproot of its life. If it engages itself to 
work with vigour only up and down the familiar streets which bound it, 
indifferent all the while, by comparison, to the fears and possibilities of 
men and women on the other side of the world, it has not only disobeyed 
its Lord, it also has embraced a truncated gospel to a point that its 
message is a slander against God’s catholic mercy. 

Among the majestic marks of the New Testament church was its sense 
of world mission. By the standards of mortal history how brash, if not 
idiotic, did this company appear, among which were few who were 
mighty. Spawned in a despised colony, these churchmen of the first cen- 
tury set forth to hurl the challenge into the very face of Caesar. Prone by 
heritage to a parochialism which was a chief trait of Hebrew religion, 
the apostles changed course because they had a change of heart—it was 
for the whole world that Christ had died and risen again. So, wherever 
sin paid its wage of death, wherever the multitudes were scattered as 
shepherdless sheep, wherever men’s hearts broke for fear, or their hopes 
were mocked by despair, there the light was meant to shine, and they 
set out to break up the darkness. 


Christianity, as it has been said, is a deeply personal religion, but by no 
standard is it a private religion. If the gospel is true at all, it is true for 
all. At the start of the whole business, Jesus appointed his disciples to an 
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extensive enterprise. Since that time, and because he is yet the church’s 
sovereign, only those are his disciples who bravely and earnestly go forth 
to bear fruit in all the earth. 

Once more, as the text has it, Christ’s men are engaged in a durable 
enterprise. He assigned a mission, that they “should bring forth fruit.” 
He assured them of the consequences of their efforts, that their “fruit 
should remain.” This is the final and sustaining confidence of the 
church: On God’s own covenant it is about a business that matters and 
that lasts! The scourge of us who are mortal is the haunting fear that we 
seem to work only with sand. Our empires “rise and melt away,” until 
the story of human society seems to have one chief trait, the transitoriness 
of everything to which we put our hands. Is not this the final meaning of 
death, apart from what the gospel has to say on the matter? 

But when the church is about the business assigned to it by its Lord, 
it is building on the very durability of God. Such a truth is needed for 
that timid churchmanship of this day which seems to have concluded 
that it is really “touch-and-go” between the kingdoms of this world 
and the kingdom of Christ. Men are out of perspective, and as a result 
frightened, appearing to believe that the Almighty had best call in the 
reserves, or he will be worsted in the sore strife which besets his whole 
creation. How desperate is the need to learn again from one, imprisoned 
on a rocky islet, excluded from comradeships which would nurture his 
spirit, seeming pawn of a heartless empire that believed in swords and 
legions far more than in the power of the Spirit, who confidently af- 
firmed, “The kingdoms of this world have become the kingdom of our 
Lord, and of his Christ!” See the word: It is not that the kingdoms 
“ought to become,” not that they “shall become,” but that they already 
have become his domain! 


The church sings a hymn upon occasions which is fundamental error: 


Jesus shall reign where’er the sun 
Does his successive journeys run; 
His kingdom spread from shore to shore 
*Till moons shall wax and wane no more. 


Of course, there is a sense in which these words are true, for “we see not 
all things put under his feet.” But in a deeper sense the words are all 
wrong. Jesus is reigning! His domain has been established. Rebellions 
and skirmishes continue in the battle between righteousness and evil, be- 
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tween God and man. But the church is the community which knows, 
and acts upon the knowledge, that the war is already won! 

On the south bank of Stanley Pool, just before the Congo River begins 
its treacherous, final descent to the Atlantic, there stands a building. 
It is the oldest structure in all of the Belgian Congo. It is a church, 
erected there just west of Leopoldville in the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. Since it was built some seventy-five years ago, its neigh- 
boring structures have tumbled and fallen, prey to wind and rain, prey 
to insects that destroy. Therein is parable. The ravages of this world 
demolish what our hands diligently construct and what our pride boast- 
fully exalts. But the fruit of the church’s labors, brought forth in all the 
world when men take to heart the commandments and assurances of 
Christ, abides. To obey him and to work with him is to build upon the 
rock against which gales and floods do not prevail. 

Briefly, there is another word in this text which describes the marks 
and the mission of the church—“that whatsoever ye shall ask the Father 
in my name, he may give it you.” This is promise of the resources avail- 
able to the believer by the prayer that fits and glorifies Christ. But it is 
more than that. Here is an assurance that the church maintains an en- 
larging and progressively real sense of the purpose and character of God. 

Let it never be forgotten that God is the chief subject in religion, and 
that the constant peril besetting the society which has nominal and 
somewhat ienuous relationship to the Eternal is that he shall become 
less real. This was the fundamental apprehension of the disciples when 
these words first were spoken. They could not see how it was possible that 
Christ, in whose fellowship they found courage and honor, would con- 
tinue to be their help and their hope when he was “gone.” Bluntly, it 
did not make sense that things would be better for them when he went 
away. They could not see him. They could not hear him. They could 
not feel him at hand, to console and to correct. Perhaps memory and 
expectation would keep them on a sort of keel, but the journey promised 
to be rough, if not forlorn, without him to speak in person to the rising 
winds and threatening seas. 

This is the surpassing wonder of the church which is heir to the cove- 
nant made at first with these disciples, that God indwells his people, that 
the genuineness and significance of his presence are not impaired by 
what mortal measurement deems remoteness. He is not off yonder 
somewhere 
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tase inhabiting lucid interspace, 

Where never creeps a cloud nor moves a wind, 
Nor ever sound of human sorrow mounts 

To mar His sacred, everlasting calm. 


He is here, nearer than breathing, closer than hand or foot! His ear is 
attuned to our supplications. His hand is not shortened that he cannot 
save now. He is not prisoner to some sacred past, nor only down at the 
end of the long road of the years which providence allows us. He is in 
the midst of life at the moment, with a will for his creation, with a heart 
for his children, and with power to do as he pleases. 

Here is the chief trait of the church—that it is the community which 
takes God seriously, because it deals with him regularly and at first hand. 
These are the people who have found life’s two greatest truths, that 
Christ is in the world, and that they can be hid with Christ in God. 


IV 


This, then, is the proposition which Christianity lays before the mind 
and upon the heart of any man who means to make his life count for the 
things that matter most: That chosen of Christ, he can go forth on a 
fruitful and durable enterprise, sure that in this world and for all the 
ages to come another of God’s true men is on the scene. 
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Vox Clamantis 
An Editorial 


At mid-point in the Twentieth Century the herald of Christ, the Protes- 
tant minister, finds himself confronted by tasks so complex, so involved, 
so incredibly varied and detailed, that he is developing acute professional 
self-consciousness. This drives him continually to attempt to define him- 
self as a minister of Christ, to identify his true responsibilities, and to 
appraise his many duties in terms of their relative significance, if so be he 
may discover how first things may be put first. 

At such a juncture it is usually the part of wisdom to search under the 
accretions of time and circumstance for those fundamental principles 
upon which the given enterprise was originally established (witness the 
Protestant Reformation). Obviously, the place at which one should be- 
gin his search for the principles which should govern the life and work of 
the Christian minister is the New Testament. True, we may never hope 
to find there a set of codified rules and a regimen of detailed regulations, 
but we should discover, either stated or implied, certain basic ideas which 
presumably may be normative in defining the task of the herald of Christ. 
Let us see. 

The prototype of the herald of Christ was that “man sent from God 
whose name was John,” of whom the prophet spoke: 


A voice cries: “In the wilderness prepare the way of the Lord, make straight 
in the desert a highway for our God .. .” 


who was so described by the Gospel writer: 


In those days came John the Baptist, preaching in the wilderness of Judea, 
“Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” For this is he who was spoken 
of by the prophet Isaiah when he said, “The voice of one crying in the wilder- 
ness: Prepare the way of the Lord, make his paths straight.” Now John wore a 
garment of camel’s hair, and a leather girdle around his waist; and his food was 
locusts and wild honey. Then went out to him Jerusalem and all Judea and all 
the region about the Jordan, and they were baptized by him in the river Jordan, 
confessing their sins 


and who thus defined himself: 


And this is the testimony of John, when the Jews sent priests and Levites from 
Jerusalem to ask him, “Who are you?” He confessed, he did not deny, but con- 
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fessed, “I am not the Christ.” And they asked him, “What then? Are you 
Elijah?” He said, “I am not.” “Are you the prophet?” And he answered, “No.” 
They said to him then, “Who are you? Let us have an answer for those who 
sent us. What do you say about yourself?” He said, “I am the voice of one cry- 
ing in the wilderness, “Make straight the way of the Lord,” . . . The next day 
he saw Jesus coming toward him, and said, “Behold, the Lamb of God, who 
takes away the sin of the world.” 


A voice crying “make straight the pathway of our God,” a voice call- 
ing to repentance and confession, a voice proclaiming, “Behold the 
Lamb” — beyond any question, this is the primary and unmistakable 
feature of John’s ministry, to which all other features must be regarded 
as secondary. He was a voice. This voice is no echo of some heavenly 
choir, nor some disembodied cry wailing across empty space. It is the 
voice of a man directed to men. But it is the voice and not the man 
which is primary here. It is the voice of “one crying in the wilderness” 
and the fact that this “one” is the man named John has only secondary 
significance. 

This voice is independent of trappings or adornment. It is without 
support by choir or organ, it is without the garnishment of chaste vest- 
ments or beautiful chancel. It gains no enhancement from aesthetic 
surroundings or noble architecture. It is only a voice, stark and alone. 
And utterly compelling! And there went out to him all the country of 
judea and all the people of Jerusalem and they were baptized, confessing 
their sins. No need to “beat up a crowd” for John. No need for handbills 
and posters, for costly television and radio spots, for organized promotion 
or any sort of hullabaloo. Just this voice. 

In New Testament terms the primary factor in the ministry of a herald 
is a voice which calls men to repentance and proclaims salvation through 
Christ. As our basic principle in defining the ministry of the herald, let 
us say that he must be first of all a voice. 

Having said this, we can not claim to have reduced the extent or the 
complexity or the difficulty of the minister’s task one whit. We can claim, 
however, to have put the multiplied details of his work in their true per- 
spective: Unless the purpose and result of the myriad functional duties 
of the minister are to bring men and women under the constraint of the 
voice which calls to repentance and to salvation, they are peripheral or, 
even worse, irrelevant. 
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The first herald of Christ did not stand in the exact tradition of today’s 
Christian minister. Astride the watershed of history, his feet were planted 
—one B.C. and one A.D. He did not know the gospel in its full dimen- 
sions. He did not know of the resurrection. He did not know the church. 
And it has been two milleniums since he called men to make straight the 
pathway of their God. But does this matter? 

John is none the less the prototype of the modern herald of Christ. 
Here is still this wilderness. And here are these multitudes, bewildered 
and perplexed and frightened, seeking the light, listening for a voice. 
And humanity’s one hope is the coming of the Lord. And a pathway is 
not straight across this world. Let the herald be a voice! 
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IX. The Theosophical Cults 


by Lesiie BuLLocK 





THEOSOPHY as a philosophy or a religion, or both, is of very ancient 
origin; and the cults that it has spawned are legion. Man’s desire for 
meaning, purpose, and understanding has again and again led him to 
try through mystic contemplation or pseudoscientific reasoning to dis- 
cover God and become one with him; and whenever this has happened, 
cults have arisen to carry on the saving work of this leader or of that. 
To try to discuss all the various cults which are in some sense “theo- 
sophical” would involve far more space than is allowed for this article. 
Therefore, we shall content ourselves with observing first, some of the 
more ancient forms; second, the Theosophical Society, which is the most 
clear cut example of the phenomenon today; and third, a few other cults 
that are in some measure theosophical. Finally, we shall try to measure 


the underlying assumptions and basic teachings of theosophy by the 
standard of the Bible. 


The Ancient Wisdom 


The name “theosophy” means either “Divine Wisdom” or the “Wis- 
dom of God.” It is generally regarded as the reduction of all knowledge 
to a “science of God.” Usually this knowledge is regarded as esoteric 
and results in a sort of pantheism. In the past it has taken many forms. 

In Indian philosophy it is associated with Brahmanic religion as it is 
expressed in the schools of Vedanta and Yoga and Sankhya. In these 
three schools, theosophy is to be regarded mainly as a philosophy of life. 
In Jainism and Buddhism, we find theosophy being expanded into a re- 
ligious form. In all of these the basic doctrines of karma and reincarna- 
tion appear. Release from the material world and esoteric communica- 
tion with the non-material world is part and parcel of all theosophical 
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systems. Generally, a philosophical monism prevails with the goal being 
the union of all things in the One.’ 

In New Testament times we find a slightly different form of theosophy 
in Gnosticism. Gnosticism professed to be based on supernatural, eso- 
teric knowledge, communicated to its initiants in such a way that they 
were brought to a true understanding of the universe and were thus 
saved from it by this knowledge. Gnosticism was found in both Jewish 
and pagan forms, and later in the Christian church. It was syncretistic, 
drawing elements from Persian and Egyptian religion. Under Plotinus, 
neo-Platonic ideas were brought in, making it a strongly dualistic phil- 
osophy which regarded the material world as wholly evil. This, in 
Christian circles, led to a docetic view of Jesus Christ. As in Brahman- 
ism, the goal of life is to be rescued from material existence by divine 
knowledge, which in turn restores one to the spiritual state. 

The mystery religions of the New Testament period also reflected a 
theosophical bent in that they too depended upon an esoteric knowledge 
that was passed on to initiants for the salvation of their souls. 

Theosophical tendencies can be perceived throughout the history of 
western religions, usually as the result of some influence from the East. 
Men like Tauler, Boehme, and Swedenborg are representative of this 
tendency. In our own day the names of Emmett Fox, Gerald Heard, 
and others remind us that all theosophical influences are not dead. There 
seems to be a continuing desire in the human heart for some truth, the 
mere knowledge of which will be our salvation, since again and again 
we find this phenomenon appearing in our midst. 

Though it is not strictly theosophical, Spiritism has always had a 
very Close affinity with theosophy, and is often found in conjunction with 
it, as is the case with the Theosophical Society. Its claim to communica- 
tion with those on the “other side,” along with occultism of every sort, 
seems to buttress the view of the theosophists that reality is to be found 
in the non-material world. It is interesting to note that Madame Bla- 
vatsky and Colonel Olcott, the founder and first president of the Theo- 
sophical Society, were both spiritualists before becoming theosophists; 
and that they both believed in and utilized occult practices throughout 
their lives. 

All in all, it may be said that theosophy is of very ancient origin; that 
it is usually found associated with the practice of occultism; and that it 





1, Cf, Hastings, Vol. XII, pp. 300 ff. 
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has taken many and diverse forms in the course of time. One of the 
most interesting of these—and probably the best known in modern times 
—is the Theosophical Society which is still an organized group all over 
the world, though its influence has greatly waned in the western world 
since the early part of this century. 


The Theosophical Society 


The story of the Theosophical Society is inseparable from the life and 
work of its founder.? Helena Petrovna Blavatsky was born in Russia in 
1831 in a small town in the heart of the Ukraine. On her mother’s side, 
her lineage could be traced back to the nobility, but she was not a 
Countess as she claimed in her early days. In 1848 she was married to 
General Nicephore Blavatsky with whom she lived for only three un- 
happy months. At the age of seventeen, she slipped away from her hus- 
band and set out upon ten years of wandering, during which time her 
family knew nothing of her whereabouts. Her later stories of these 
years were sharply conflicting; but she used her obscurity well in claim- 
ing that during those years, she had made contact with the Tibetian 
Masters who were to become the spiritual authorities for all that she did. 

A tendency to lie, often it seems for the sheer pleasure of lying, rooted 
back into a most unhappy childhood. Since her father was in the Rus- 
sian army, they moved hither and yon. Often she stayed with her ma- 
ternal grandmother, who did not understand her. From earliest child- 
hood she seems to have been neurotic, subject to hysteria and convulsions. 
Lying seems to have been her escape then as it was throughout most of 
her life. 


In 1858, after ten years of wandering, Madame Blavatsky returned 
to Russia and her family. By this time she had become deeply involved 
in spiritualism and was quick to demonstrate her powers as a medium. 
During her wanderings she had lived with a man named Metrovitch. 
After a brief reunion with General Blavatsky, she was gone again with 
her lover. To them a child was born who lived only about five years. 
Metrovitch was later lost at sea. The paternity of the child, in the 
meanwhile, had deceitfully been charged to a young Baron Meyendorf 
who had frequented her seances during her brief stay in Russia. 





2. I am heavily indebted to the excellent biography of Madame Blavatsky by Gertrude Wil 
liams for the biograpical data used in this article. 
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In 1872 Madame Blavatsky was in Cairo, Egypt, successfully exploit- 
ing her powers as a medium in a group which she called the Societé 
Spirité. Some unsatisfied members, however, exposed her as a fraud and 
she was forced to leave Cairo. From there she went to Paris, where her 
conduct was anything but exemplary; and after four months she set out 
for the United States, the land of opportunity. 


The five years which she spent in the United States were very produc- 
tive ones. During this time she met and captivated Col. Henry Steele 
Olcutt, a newspaper man who had become fascinated by spiritualism, 
and who was destined to become the life-long associate of this remark- 
able woman. For her, he left wife and children, severing all ties with 
the past. He was the first president of the Theosophical Society. Also 
during this time, the Society itself was formed in 1875. In 1877, Ma- 
dame Blavatsky wrote Isis Unveiled, her first major book, revealing 
theosophical beliefs rooted in the Egyptian mysteries. It was also dur- 
ing this time that she began to receive messages from the Masters—first 
a group of Egyptian Adepts, the chief of whom she called Tuitit Bey; 
and later the Tibetan Adepts, among whom her communications were 
mainly with Koot Hoomi. 

It should, perhaps, at this point be noted that during her years of 
wandering she had become addicted to the use of hashish, a drug akin 
to mari-juana, which produced an hypnotic effect and is of great value 
to one who would appear to be a mystic. Throughout her life her 
hysterical seizures and her use of drugs were both heavily exploited as 
supernatural visitations. 

The Theosophical Society did not thrive in America. For one thing, 
it had begun in association with spiritualism. When spiritualism was at- 
tacked by Madame, she lost the strong support of this group and became 
financially desperate. She made a brief marriage with a man named 
Betanelly in Philadelphia, hoping to get enough money from him to carry 
on her work; but this, too, failed. The time and effort spent in writing, 
or perhaps we should say plagarizing, Isis Unveiled left little time for 
the Society; and by 1876, Col. Olcutt admitted that it was dead. Then, 
to make the situation worse, [sis Unveiled did not sell. The possibilities 
of exploiting America any further were small. Therefore, plans were 
made to go to England. Before Madame and Col. Olcutt sailed, how- 
ever, she learned of the Arya Samaj, a reform movement in India led by 
a Swami Saraswati. Its battle-cry was “Back to the Vedas!” She wrote 
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him and offered to merge her society, which she falsely described as a 
return to ancient Hinduism, with his movement. He responded to this 
courteously and she immediately made plans to go to India, albeit, by 
way of England. Thus the way was opened for the greatest era in the 
life of the Society. 

After a brief visit in London, Madame Blavatsky, Col. Olcutt, and 
their party set out for India, arriving there in February, 1879. The first 
four years in India were marked by both defeat and victory. The alli- 
ance with Swami Saraswati never really materialized. He was more con- 
cerned with reform than with supernatural phenomena and quickly saw 
through her sleight-of-hand tricks. She was suspected by the British of 
being a Russian spy, and there is a possibility (unproven) that they 
were right. On the other hand, she and Olcutt started a magazine, The 
Theosophist, that thrived. Among the British and Indians alike she was 
widely accepted, and branches of the Theosophical Society were quickly 
established in many places. By 1883 she had acquired an estate at 
Adyar, Madras, in southern India. There the headquarters of the Theo- 
sophical Society were established and there they have remained. 

Through a special remodeling job, a secret room and shrine were 
created here which connected through secret openings with Madame’s 
own chamber. This made it doubly simple for messages from the Mas- 
ters to appear for the initiants. Here Madame reigned supreme in the 
midst of her adoring followers for over two years. Difficulties began to 
arise in 1883 when her trusted friends, the Couloubs, turned against her 
and published letters which she had written them while she was on a 
visit in England, instructing them how to carry on the frauds in the 
shrine. These letters she denied, but there can be no doubt of their 
authenticity. Then catastrophe really struck when the Society of Psychi- 
cal Research sent Richard Hodgson, a sincere pioneer in the scientific 
study of psychic phenomena, to study what was going on at Adyar. He 
met resistance on every hand; and when he finally gained entrance to 
| the secret room, the shrine was gone, destroyed by the Theosophists to 
. prevent his investigating it. After a thorough investigation of all the 
premises and alleged phenomena, Hodgson wrote a damning report, in- 
dicating that all of Madame Blavatsky’s claims were fraudulent. “The 
Report’s judgment on Madame Blavatsky was boiled down into one 
withering sentence: 
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“We regard her neither as the mouthpiece of hidden seers nor as a mere vulgar 
adventuress; we think she has achieved a title to permanent remembrance as one 
of the most accomplished, ingenious and interesting imposters in history.’ 


From this point on difficulties piled up. The members of the Society 
admitted to fraudulent practices; suits were brought which were designed 
to bring Madame Blavatsky into court where she would have to testify 
under oath. Olcutt and his advisers finally managed to smuggle her out 
of India under an assumed name. Thus ended, ignominiously, her 
career in India. 

The time from 1885 to 1887 was spent by Madame in wandering 
about the continent of Europe, seeking to recoup her lost prestige. Fora 
good part of the time she was accompanied by Countess Wachmeister of 
Sweden, who had come under her spell. It was during this time that 
Madame began work on the book which was to be her masterpiece, 
Secret Doctrine. 

In May of 1887 Madame Blavatsky arrived in London upon invitation 
of the Keightley brothers, was installed in their suburban villa, and there 
spent the remaining four years of her life. It was here that she finished 
the manuscript of Secret Doctrine; and it was here that she made her 
greatest disciple, Annie Besant, a well-educated and talented young 
woman who had renounced religion and taken a fling at many cults. 
When she came to Madame Blavatsky she was advised to read the re- 
port of the Society for Psychical Research before going any further. She 
read it, dismissed it as a lie, and began to devote herself to Madame 
Blavatsky. She rapidly became an adept in Theosophy, and upon the 
Madame’s death in 1891, became the real leader of the Theosophical 
Society. In 1907 Annie Besant became president of the Society and held 
that office until her death in 1933. She was succeeded by George S. 
Arundale, who was succeeded in 1945 by C. Jinarajadasa of India. 
Thus, the leadership of this esoteric cult returned to its Eastern home. 

A few things should be said at this point about Helena Petrovna 
Blavatsky. She had the ability to draw people to herself and her ideas 
blindly. The number of those who sat at her feet as disciples during 
all those years was legion. We have named but a few of the most im- 
portant. The fact that she lied, contradicted herself, made fools of peo- 





3. Williams, p. 248. 
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ple, and cast them aside when they were no longer useful to her seems 
to have made little difference. Still they came. 

As a liar she seems to have had no equal in all history. The greatest 
fraud which she perpetrated was in regard to the so-called Masters. This 
group of Tibetan Adepts, for whom time and space were no limitations, 
and whose handwriting remarkably resembled her own, were her means 
of controlling her disciples. When she wanted something done, the dis- 
ciple received a letter from one of the Masters demanding it. When she 
wished to justify her actions, she produced letters from the Masters to 
do it. They were, undoubtedly a stroke of genius; yet it is difficult to see 
how intelligent people failed to see through them. It can only be said 
that they were blinded by Madame herself. 

Her written works were mostly plagiarized from a wide variety of 
books on esoteric lore, as was convincingly shown by William Emmette 
Coleman in his book, Blavatsky Unveiled.* It may be confidently said 
that the Theosophical Society was conceived in deceit and nourished 
upon fraud. As Davies says, “G. K. Chesterton’s recipe for Theosophy 
aptly summarizes its origin: ‘Asia, and Evolution and the English lady; 
and I think they would be better apart.’ ”° 
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Other Theosophical Cults 


Before proceeding to the actual teachings and practices of theosophy, 
it might be well to point out that there are many groups which are theo- 
sophical or semi-theosophical in nature. Chief among these in the 
United States are: The Great I Am, the Institute of Mental Physics, 
the Swedenborgians, The Brotherhood of the White Temple, and the 
Rosicrucians. Closely akin to these cults are the psychological cults such 
as Unity, New Thought, and Psychiana. In all these groups certain basic 
characteristics appear: a pantheistic idea of God, an esoteric knowledge 
of truth, and the utilization of certain psychological techniques for the 
achievement of success. Though the major teachings of the Theosophi- 
cal Society will not all be found in all of these cults, there is a general 
similarity which should immediately raise questions in the mind of the 
Christian. 
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4. Ibid., p. 112. 
5. Davies, p. 22. 
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Theosophical Teaching and the Bible 


The three objects of the Theosophical Society are summed up in the 
following statements: 


1. To form a nucleus of the universal brotherhood of humanity without 
distinction of race, creed, sex, caste or color. 

2. To encourage the study of comparative religion, philosophy and 
science. 


3. To investigate the unexplained laws of nature and the powers latent 
in man. 


This very high-sounding statement of objectives at first glance seems very 
noble and certainly not outside the range of liberal Christianity. It is 
only when the specific teachings and practices of the Society are ex- 
amined that the vast difference is seen. 

First of all, it must be said that theosophical teaching, in any of the 
cults, represents a syncretistic approach to religion. Madame Blavatsky 
writes : 


The Society has no wisdom of its own to support or teach. It is simply the 
storehouse of all the truths uttered by the great seers, initiates, and prophets of 
historic and even prehistoric ages; at least, as many as it can get. Therefore, 
it is merely the channel through which more or less of truth, found in the accu- 
mulated utterances of humanity’s great teachers, is poured out into the world.’ 


To this we may add the statement of a more recent theosophist, Irving 
S. Cooper, 


. . . The basic teachings underlying all the great religions will be found to be 
perfectly in accord with the teachings of Theosophy. 

This is why Theosophy appeals to the followers of every religion and explains 
why Christians and Buddhists, Hindus and Parsees, Hebrews and Mohammedans, 
though still retaining their religion, have joined the Theosophical Society. Each 
finds in Theosophy that which illuminates his own religious beliefs and aids him 
to live the higher life inculcated by his scriptures.’ 


There are two inferences here that should be examined. The first is 
that Theosophy is not contrary to Christianity or any other religion. 
The second is that Theosophy is truly a universal teaching. Both of these 





6. Blavatsky, pp. 51-52. 
7. Cooper, p. 12. 
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inferences are false. The latter claim is false because all of the basic 
teaching of Theosophy is from the East, the major ideas being derived 
almost entirely from Hinduism and Buddhism. Its methods are typi- 
cally those of Eastern mysticism, with little trace of the insights of 
Western religion to be found. The Christian who would accept theoso- 
phical teaching must learn to read his Bible through the glasses of 
oriental mysticism, excluding all that falls outside the range of that point 
of view. The former claim, that there is no contradiction between The- 
osophy and Christianity will be shown to be false as we consider indivi- 
dual teachings, particularly those concerning God and the future life. 

The claim to being a universal brotherhood is also refuted by the 
spiritual snobbery that is implicit in any system which thrives on secrecy 
and esoteric knowledge. It is a religion for spiritual experts and thus 
will appeal only to a minority.® Interestingly enough, this minority is 
usually made up of the unconvinced and disgruntled members of other 
faiths. Dr. James Black indicates this with not a little sarcasm when 
he says, 


I can see how a man may join the mystic circle of the Theosophists, if he is 
not a convinced Christian, or a convinced Mohammedan, or a convinced Bud- 
dhist, or a convinced anything. But surely the whole point of being a Christian or 
a Mohammedan at all is that a man should be convinced. Anything else is worth- 
less and futile. 


It is in its specific doctrines that the irreconcilable differences with 
Christianity are seen, probably most clearly in its doctrine of God. The- 
osophy is pantheistic and does not believe in a personal God. According 
to Madame Blavatsky, 


We reject the idea of a personal, or an extra-cosmic and anthropomorphic 
God, who is but the gigantic shadow of man, and not even of man at his best. 
The God of theology, we say—and prove it—is a bundle of contradictions and 
a logical impossibility.’ 


To this she would add in the most high-flown sort of double-talk, 


. our Deity is the eternal, incessantly evolving, not creating, builder of the 
universe; that universe itself unfolding out of its own essence, not being made. 
It is a sphere, without circumference, in its symbolism, which has but one ever- 





8. Cf. Davies, p. 23. 
9. Black, pp. 62-63. 
10. Blavatsky, p. 56. 
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acting attribute embracing all other existing or thinkable attributes—Itself. It 
is the one law, giving the impulse to manifested, eternal, and immutable laws, 
within that never-manifesting, because absolute, Law, which in its manifesting 
periods is The Ever-Becoming."! ; 


This should be enough to convince us that there is nothing here akin 
to the God of Abraham, the God of the prophets, the God and father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ! 

In regard to Jesus Christ, Mrs. Besant has recreated the gospel accord- 
ing to what she calls “the occult records.” 


The child whose Jewish name has been turned into that of Jesus was born in 
Palestine B.c. 105 [sic] . . . he was sent to be trained in an Essene community in 
the southern Judean desert . . . From this seat of mystic learning he proceeded 
later to Egypt. He had been fully instructed in the secret teachings which were 
the real fount of life among the Essenes, and was initiated in Egypt as a disciple 
of that one sublime Lodge from which every great religion has its Founder.” 


With this Mrs. Besant goes on to show that this human Jesus became 
the repository of the mystic Christ. After his death 


The Master did not forget His promise to come to them after the world had 
lost sight of Him, and for something over fifty years He visited them in His subtle 
spiritual body, continuing the teachings He had begun while with them, and 
training them in a knowledge of occult truths. 


The whole volume from which we have just quoted is devoted to the 
exposition of the “inner meanings” of the biblical faith. In every case 
it is a twisted and distorted picture that is given, with no authority be- 
hind it whatsoever, except that it can be found in the “occult records.” 
That sincere Christians should accept this caricature of the faith once 
delivered to the saints is unthinkable. 

In their teachings about man’s present life and relation to God, the 
Theosophists stand again in complete contradiction to the Bible. There 
are seven planes, or spheres, of being in which man participates. They 
are usually listed as follows: physical, astral or emotional, mental, in- 
tuitional, spiritual, monadic, and divine. 

The Eternal Man, a fragment of the Life of God, is called the Monad, a “one- 
ness”; he is verily a Son of God, made in His image, and expressing his life in 





11. Ibid., p. 58. 
12. Besant, Esoteric Christianity, pp. 96-97. 
13. Ibid., p. 101 (Italics mine), 
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three ways: by the aspect of Will, the aspect of Wisdom, the aspect of Creative 
Activity. He lives in his own sphere, a spark in the divine Fire, and sends down a 
ray, a current of his life, which embodies itself in the five spheres of manifesta- 
tion.! 

Strange things are indicated about these other planes of being, such as 
the idea that the astral body is visible, as well as the physical. It is even 
described as being oval or egg-shaped and protruding about a foot 
beyond the physical body! This whole concept of man is far removed 
from that which we find in either the Old Testament or the New. Man 
isno longer looked upon as a creature, shaped in the image of the Crea- 
tor, but still a little lower than the angels. Rather, Man is conceived as 
a part of God that has “fallen into matter” and is now evolving upward 
again to the sphere of the spiritual. 

Not only is the individual evolving, but so is the race. According to 
Jinarajadasa, there are seven “root-races” of which two have not yet 
appeared. Each of these is divided into seven sub-races. We are now in 
the fifth sub-race of the fifth root-race! This is all worked out in great 
detail in the same book in which the author states, “There is no better 
preparation for a clear comprehension of Theosophy than a broad, gen- 
eral knowledge of modern science” !® 

Salvation for the Theosophist is intimately involved with the idea of 
evolution. It is by sloughing off the lower bodies and evolving upward to 
the spiritual that man finds communion with God, or perhaps we should 
say, he becomes a part of God, since he is a spark of God, fallen into 
matter. 

Though Mrs. Besant talks of “atonement” and “forgiveness of sins” 
in her book, Esoteric Christianity, these have little or no connection with 
the Christian doctrines of the same names. Atonement is accomplished 
through the removal of ignorance, and forgiveness of sins is the reuniting 
of man’s divine essence with the divine ocean of like essence.” 

In all of this two Oriental ideas play a very large part: reincarnation 
and the law of karma. The law of karma is the Hindu concept of abso- 
lute justice. For every sin committed there is a just punishment. The 
believer can only accept and resign himself to this with no real hope of 
forgiveness. This would normally raise the problem which is so often 





14. Besant, Theosophy, p. 23. 
15. Jinarajadasa, p. 5. 
16. Besant, Esoteric Christianity, p. 231 ff. 
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raised in the Bible! Why do the wicked prosper and the righteous suffer? 
However, for the Theosophist, this is no problem; the doctrine of rein- 
carnation takes care of it. In any earthly existence, we suffer for the sins 
of a past existence, or perhaps are rewarded for the good deeds of a 
former life. 

Such a view may at first glance prove most attractive to those who are 
wrestling with the problem of evil. But upon further analysis it will be 
found that it raises more problems than it answers: How is sin to be ac- 
counted for in the first place? How can I know that my punishment is 
just if I cannot remember the sin for which I am being punished? How 
can I repent of sins that I cannot remember, and therefore, how can 
my suffering be of benefit to me?”” Such a view also means that the indi- 
vidual has no real freedom. All of life is determined by a former ex- 
istence; any future existence will be determined by this one (in which 
there is no freedom) ; and so on ad infinitum. Logically, this can mean 
only hopelessness, despair, and futility. 

In regard to ethics, Theosophy actually has little to say. It is so en- 
thralled with its esoteric doctrines, its lesser and greater mysteries, that 
it provides little or no guidance for the daily life of the believer. Duty is 
defined as, 


. . . that which is due to humanity, to our fellow-men, neighbors, family, and 
especially that which we owe to all those who are poorer and more helpless than 
we are ourselves.'® 


However, that which is due is never really defined. Social amelioration 
is to take place through evolution. As men become initiated into the 
divine mysteries, they evolve; ergo, society is better! The ethics of Chris- 
tianity are construed as being the same as those of all other religions, and 
no better than them. Contrasted with the demanding ethic of love as 
we find it in the New Testament, these vague and general assertions of 
good will seem rather shallow and unrelated to the real problems of 
daily living and the ever present fact of human sin. 


Conclusions 
In the light of all that has been said we may draw certain conclusions. 


1. Theosophy as a philosophy, or a religion, is not only contrary to 





17. Cf. Davies, pp. 27-28. 
18. Blavatsky, p. 185. 
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Christianity but actually opposes it, all statements of theosophists to the 
contrary. 

2. The Theosophical Society was conceived in fraud and deceit by one 
of the cleverest imposters in history, and has been continued by people 
who falsely class themselves as scientists and philosophers. 

3. The objects of the Theosophical Society have little or nothing to do 
with the actual teaching and practice of the group. It is not universal 
in its appeal; it is neither scientific nor philosophic nor religious; and it 
poses as laws certain unproven theories, spun out of the imagination of a 
neurotic woman. 

4. For the Christian there are even greater obstacles to accepting the 
theosophical teaching. It denies explicitly the God of the Bible, a Father 
who loves his children and seeks to redeem them; in his place it substi- 
tutes a superconsciousness, an impersonal “Be-ness,” into which we are 
evolving. It perverts the gospel of Jesus Christ in a blasphemous way, 
substituting for historical records the false teachings of the gnostics of the 
early centuries of the church. It offers man no atonement or forgiveness 
in the true sense, but only an impartial justice which makes human ex- 
istence futile. It contradicts the whole teaching of Scripture concerning 
man and his destiny, offering, instead of redemption, an endless succes- 
sion of reincarnations in which man is determined by sins of a former 
existence of which he has no recollection. Finally, it is essentially self- 
centered in its motivation in diametric opposition to the ethic of love 
taught in the Bible and exemplified in the life of our Lord. 

We can only conclude with Bede Frost, that, 


To turn from the Christian Faith to Theosophy . . . is to deny God, to reject 
Jesus Christ, to deny one’s very self. It can be done, since because we are free 
beings we are capable of denying our freedom. The Church has a word for it: 


apostasy.!9 
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New Testament Literature from 
Midsummer, 1956, through 1957 


by GeorcE R. Epwarps 


Tue following article concerns itself with those books in the New Testament field 
which have appeared on the scene during a period of approximately eighteen 
months. Anyone acquainted with the great volume of literature now being pub- 
lished in this field will readily discover that some titles have been overlooked. 
Other titles may have appeared too late in 1957 to be included. 

Acknowledgment should be made to the many writers of critical reviews 
whose opinions have been a constant guide. In many instances these reviews 
reflect the knowledge of men highly skilled in the very subjects with which the 
books deal. 


Readers are advised to keep in mind the informative article written last year 
by Elwyn E. Tilden, Jr.,! covering the period from 1955 through midsummer, 
1956. The present article begins where Tilden ended. With only two exceptions, 
the books herein described were not introduced in the work of Tilden. 

Books are like people in that they often break all rules of classification. Yet 
some arrangement is required, and the following five topics have been utilized as 
means of grouping: 1. Tools for study; 2. New Testament Background and In- 
troduction; 3. Commentaries; 4. Theological studies; 5. Novels. 


1. Toots For Stupy—A series of eleven articles dealing with concordances, 
lexicons, grammars, Bible dictionaries, atlases and geographies, archaeology, com- 
mentaries, etc., having appeared in /nterpretation, has now been issued under the 
title, Tools for Bible Study. Balmer Kelly and Donald Miller are the editors, Stu- 
dents of the Bible are often placed under handicap by not knowing which refer- 
ence work to use or how to use it. For works published prior to 1951 this helpful 
guide is sure to serve a vital need in home, church, and seminary. 

The long-awaited translation and adaptation of Walter Bauer’s Griechish- 
Deutsches Woérterbuch zu den Schriften des Neuen Testaments und der iibrigen 





1. Interpretation, XI (1957), 71-85. 
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urchristlichen Literatur appeared this past year. It is called A Greek-English 
Lexicon of the New Testament and Other Early Christian Literature, the fruit 
of several years’ effort by William Arndt and Wilbur Gingrich. This new lexicon 
is a veritable gold mine for the student of the New Testament. It is superior to 
Thayer in practically every particular—in legibility and arrangement, in the 
quantity and cogency of the documentation, in the number of entries, and in the 
splendid array of references to books and periodical literature where additional 
information can be found. All students of Greek are indebted to the Lutherans 
who paved the way for this work by their 1947 centennial thank offering. 

It is heartening to see various articles from Kittel’s incomparable Theologisches 
Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament appearing from time to time in English 
translation. Harold Knight has prepared the article on “Pais Theou” by Zimmerli 
and Jeremias, published in English as The Servant of God. The writers con- 
clude that the Servant Christology permeates every area of primitive Christianity 
and belongs to the oldest Palestinian stage of the early church. It is also affirmed 
that Jesus himself so understood his vocation, though to the disciples alone did 
he reveal his fulfilment of Isaiah 53 and interpret his death as representative for 
the countless multitude. 

William Barclay’s A New Testament Wordbook is not very extensive—only 
thirty-seven words are treated—but it reflects the author’s fine acquaintance with 
the meaning of Greek words both within and without the New Testament. Bar- 
clay’s general viewpoint is described under the section on commentaries, 

Nelson’s Complete Concordance of the Revised Standard Version Bible is now 
available. Compiled under the supervision of John W. Ellison, the concordance 
may be taken as a proof that man has not yet been mastered by the machine! 
The Univac I computer in the offices of Remington Rand, Inc., did very ef- 
ficiently the mountainous job of indexing the new Bible, but the weakness of 
the new concordance is its lack of analytical features. There is no differentiation 
of nouns, verbs, etc., no Hebrew, Aramaic, or Greek equivalents, no consistent 
policy on marginal readings. Yet for those who simply want to find the verse by 
looking up a word from it, this concordance will serve the purpose quite well. 

Denis Baly’s book, The Geography of the Bible, can take its place as a supple- 
ment in the fields of geology and climate to the standard works of Abel, George 
Adam Smith, Grollenberg, and Wright-Filson (recently revised). It may also 
add a bit to fauna, flora, and food, but cannot hold its ground with the others 
in archaeology and historical topography. All the Plants of the Bible is done by 
a botanical artist, Winifred Walker, and describes one hundred and fourteen 
Bible plants with full-page, life-size illustrations and accompanying text. Any- 
one who has wrestled with the sycamore problem in a Church School class will 
appreciate this volume. 
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J. B. Phillips has completed his translation of the New Testament with The 
Book of Revelation. Readers may not feel that this one measures up to his pre- 
vious high standard of lucidness. Phillips himself affirms that “if the author 
intends a mystery, then the translator must transmit a mystery; if the author is 
deliberately obscure, the translator can only reproduce the obscurity.”* But the 
translator needs to run the risk of making the/a meaning clear, especially where 
his previous translations have not hesitated to discriminate between various 
possibilities. 

It is well to mark the publication in 1957 of the Revised Standard Apocrypha. 
This is the first translation of the Apocrypha to be prepared by a committee of 
American scholars. Five members of the earlier committee plus four additional 
members did the work. The same high standard of clarity is maintained. The 
Apocrypha is a vital tool for study of the New Testament not only because of the 
New Testament parallels and allusions to it, but also because of its contribution 
to an understanding of New Testament literary forms and doctrinal developments. 

At least three books or. how to read the Bible can be listed, although such books 
usually contain some information which should be classified under introduction. 
How to Read the Bible by Hall and Beitler is written for people who have had 
little or no previous contact with the Scriptures. The book seeks to arouse interest 
in the Bible as a book of religious power. Critical problems are not broached. 
Appendices arrange Bible references in handy categories for practical inspiration. 
F. C. Grant’s work on How to Read the Bible does not shy away from critical 
questions, although they are handled in very condensed form for the non-technical 
reader, The church as the cradle of the biblical message is properly kept to the 
fore. The Episcopal view on the Apocrypha is given, as the book was written 
primarily for that denomination. Jack Suggs’ The Layman Reads His Bible is 
good in showing the importance of the reader’s understanding of the historical sit- 
uation out of which the Bible and each of its books emerged. Suggs rightly 
emphasizes, with Alexander Campbell, the values of introductory knowledge to 
each book of the Bible and the value of translations in modern speech. 


2. NEw TESTAMENT BACKGROUND AND INTRODUCTION—A good companion 
volume to the Revised Standard Version Apocrypha is An Introduction to the 
Apocrypha by a member of the Revision committee, Bruce M. Metzger. He 
not only gives us a pithy resume of the contents of the fifteen apocryphal books, 
but also discusses (without laborious detail) the literary and historical problems 
related to each book. A sizeable portion of the volume deals with related apoc- 
rypha studies—its connection with the New Testament, the history of its use in 
the church, its influence, etc. 

In connection with the Apocrypha, it is good also to have Floyd Filson’s ad- 
mirable work on the Canon, Which Books Belong in the Bible? Filson defends 





2. The Book of Revelation, p. x. 
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the Protestant position on the Apocrypha. He shows in this book the decisive 
difference in the Catholic and Protestant views of Scripture and also draws a clear 
line of distinction between the evangelical and literalist camps within Protestant- 
ism itself. Important issues of the theology of the Canon are handled in a candid 
and scholarly way. 

The phenomenal interest in the Dead Sea Scrolls and the flow of books on the 
subject continue unabated. It is difficult to assess accurately at the present time 
just what these studies will mean; but one thing is already clear—the course of 
New Testament study has been deeply affected. 

The Essenes and Christianity by Duncan Howlett follows a theme developed 
by C. D. Ginsberg on the same subject decades ago. Despite a chapter on “Dif- 
ferences Between Jesus and the Essenes,” Howlett fails, as do Ginsberg, Wilson, 
Dupont-Sommer, Allegro, and others, to grasp the uniqueness of Jesus. John 
M. Allegro (The Dead Sea Scrolls and the Origins of Christianity) brings 
greater linguistic knowledge and first-hand acquaintance with the Scrolls to his 
endeavor, but errs in the same direction as Howlett. Several well-known authori- 
ties on the Scrolls have questioned Allegro’s conception of the Teacher of Right- 
eousness as based more on conjecture than on objective research. He has made at 
least one correction of his theories himself. 

Many of the books on the Scrolls keep going over the same information about 
the discovery and purchase of them, without adding anything new to our 
knowledge of the Qumran sect. This is the case with The Dead Sea Scrolls by 
Charles Pfeiffer. 

Discovery in the fudean Desert by Géza Vermés does not speculate so gener- 
ously as do other writers on New Testament connections in the Scrolls. Like most 
other students of the Scrolls, Vermés accepts the Essene identification of the 
Qumran sect. His work is valuable for its treatment of the sectarian history and 
for its translations of the Habakkuk Commentary, the Manual of Discipline, the 
Damascus Document, the Hymns, the War Scroll, and one of the fragments. 
Charles Fritsch in The Qumran Community, Its History and Scrolls repeats some 
of the usual Scroll lore. He follows Brownlee’s treatment of John the Baptist and 
the Scrolls; he accepts Kuhn’s treatment of the Lord’s Supper for the most part. 
This can scarcely be said to advance the knowledge of the subject to any notice- 
able extent. Original in format and art work, written for use in schools is Cave 
of Riches, The Story of the Dead Sea Scrolls by Alan Honour. This book 
would make good program material for youth fellowship study of the Scrolls, 
despite its somewhat sensational description at the end of the $200,000,000 
treasure of gold described in the copper Scroll. Amazing Dead Sea Scrolls and 
the Christian Faith is another popularized treatment of the Qumran story. Wil- 
liam LaSor, the author, follows Burrows’ hesitation in complete Essene identifi- 





3. Journal of Biblical Literature, LXXV (1956), 178 and 181. 
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cation of the Qumran sect. He also follows Sherman Johnson’s comparison of the 
Sect with the church in Acts, but fails to shed any light on the knotty problems 
of messianism and eschatology. 


Geoffrey Graystone has taken a strongly apologetic position in The Dead Sea 
Scrolls and the Originality of Christ. His main emphasis is that the Scrolls and 
the New Testament are deceptively similar at points only because they have a 
common Old Testament root. This point is over-worked, because the striking 
feature of the common Old Testament background lies in the fact that Chris- 
tians and Sectarians used so many of the same Old Testament references and 
used them in the same way. Roland Murphy, another Catholic commentator on 
the Scrolls, has made a more valuable contribution in his book, The Dead Sea 
Scrolls and the Bible. His simple but meaningful description of the importance of 
the Scrolls for Old Testament textual studies is the best part of the book, although 
he does not minimize the light shed from the Scrolls on New Testament study. 


Secrets of the Dead Sea Scrolls, Studies Towards Their Solution is original and 
different. The interest pursued by Hugh Schonfield in this volume is mainly his- 
torical, an unraveling of the complex questions of dates and sectarian chronology. 
He denies Teicher’s Ebionite identification of the Sect, but seems to lean mis- 
takenly on Teicher’s late dating of the sectarian literature and the occupation 
of the Qumran site into the second century a.p. His emphasis on the eschato- 
logical nature of the Sect may prove to be correct as Qumran research continues. 

F. F. Bruce takes a somewhat apologetic position in Second Thoughts on the 
Dead Sea Scrolls. Allegro’s hypotheses are the object of several of his arguments. 
He hesitates to identify the Sect with the Essenes and soft pedals the significant 
New Testament-Qumran parallels. 

The most important recent book on the Scrolls is The Scrolls and the New 
Testament, edited by Kirster Stendahl. This vital work collects the outstanding 
articles which have appeared previously in the scholarly journals and prints 
them for the use of the American reader. Among the list of contributors are 
Cullmann, Brownlee, Kuhn, W. D. Davies, Reicke, and Johnson. Stendahl 
wrote The School of Matthew and Its Use of the Old Testament in 1954. In that 
book he grappled with the crucial problems of the Qumran literature with respect 
to the first Gospel. Stendahl now argues that the major questions are messianism 
and eschatology. He admits the major premise of the apologists—that for 
Christianity the Christ has come—but he seeks to demonstrate that while there is 
promise and fulfilment in the New Testament, there is also anticipation (the 
Parousia) and this is the same eschatological setting which exists in the Qumran 
Sect. He finds that the Essenes should be regarded as in a class apart from 
Pharisees and Sadducees alike in that they were parties, while the Essenes were 
a sect, membership depending on theological and eschatological qualifications 
with ritual initiations. The debate now must center around the weight of import- 
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ance which messianic hopes actually held in the Sect. Brownlee and Reicke show 
how our understanding of John the Baptist is radically affected by the Scrolls. 
Davies and Kuhn attack the problem from the viewpoint of theological vocabu- 
lary, showing how New Testament words now acquire new significance from the 
Scrolls. 

Equally welcome, along with Stendahl’s book, is The Dead Sea Scriptures in 
English Translation by Theodor Gaster. This handy volume is the shortest route 
to a direct, first-hand acquaintance with the Qumran literature. Gaster does not 
place the messianic-eschatological in the position of prominence allowed by 
Stendahl. He interprets the Teacher of Righteousness as an office rather than 
a particular person. While admitting that the Sect looked for a prophetic and 
priestly Teacher before the Final Era, Gaster feels that the expectation element 
is not so heightened as Stendahl supposes and that the genius of the Sect is to 
be found in its religious mysticism. 





One thing is very clear—everyone is interested in the Scrolls. The New Yorker, 
Life, and other magazines have reached readers who otherwise might never have 
heard of the subject. This means that there is a wide popular interest which the 
well informed pastor cr teacher can use to good educational advantage. 


William Farmer in Maccabees, Zealots, and Josephus: An Inquiry into Jewish 
Nationalism in the Greco-Roman Period tries to show that Josephus, because of 
his pro-Roman tendencies, obscured the real connection between the Maccabean 
uprising and the Revolt of 68 a.p. Thus he sees an essential kinship between Mac- 
cabeans and Zealots. Other writers have been successful in showing certain ten- 
dencies at work in the histories of Josephus, but this book raises questions as to 
the writer’s knowledge of historiography when he draws heavily on the Qumran 
War Scroll to elucidate the character of Zealotism. 


The massive work on The Background of the New Testament and Its Escha- 
tology edited by Davies and Daube as a Festschrift to C. H. Dodd is destined for 
an honored place among reference volumes in the fields covered by the various 
articles it contains. W. F. Albright summarizes some of his other work on the 
correct local color and the striking topographical illustrations of good ancient 
tradition found only in the Fourth Gospel. Despite Albright’s enthusism for the 
Dead Sea Scrolls, he falls back on Kar] Kuhn’s work published some time ago in 
the Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche in explaining the implications of the 
Scrolls for the study of John’s Gospel. While urging that the Scrolls enhance the 
theory of an earlier, Palestinian origin of Johannine thought, he is cautious in 
making specific assertions in this regard. To mention only two other articles 
briefly, W. D. Davies’ critical evaluation of Carrington’s calendary hypotheses 
shows the author’s incisive knowledge as it first became known to us through 
Paul and the Rabbinic fudaism. K. W. Clark’s splendid summary of the present 
status of textual criticism brings us up to date on an important, neglected field of 
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New Testament study. Clark shows that despite much new information on text 
that is available since the time of Westcott and Hort, there has been no coor- 
dinated effort to synthesize the new knowledge. The International Greek New 
Testament, begun in 1948 under Anglo-American auspices, Clark affirms, could 
fill the need he describes, if and when it is carried through to a successful 
conclusion. 

David Daube’s The New Testament and Rabbinic Fudaism belongs in the 
same distinguished class with the works of Israel Abraham, Montefiore, and 
Strack-Billerbeck. Daube does not attempt to elucidate the problems of Gospel 
criticism nor does he go over the old ground in developing the Jewish background 
of messianic types in the New Testament. The work seeks rather to explore new 
possibilities in connection with Joseph, Moses, Samuel, Saul, Elijah, Ruth and 
Boaz. Important lexicographical studies are another valuable feature of the book, 
for example, the discussion of exousia, through which we gain a clearer grasp 
of Mark 1:21 ff. 

Two studies of Jewish messianism should be named. The weightier is He 
That Cometh by Sigmund Mowinckel which expounds the prechristian meanings 
of Messiah, Servant of the Lord, and Son of Man. Mowinckel argues that the 
expected messiah is an eschatological figure not to be conjoined to the monarch 
since real eschatology arises only after the kingdom has fallen, the cultus discon- 
tinued, and the national hope is squelched. He does not allow any messianic 
sense to the Servant as the concept appears in the Old Testament. He sees the 
Servant as a prophetic individual who may represent the nation, but that tribal 
or ideal Israel is meant by the Servant ideology Mowinckel denies. It is also of 
considerable importance for the study of Qumran messianism that Mowinckel 
denies* any messianic meaning to one of the Hymns’ treated by some as depicting 
the birth of the Messiah from the womb of the Sect. The Messiah in the Old Tes- 
tament by Ringgren Helmer follows current tendencies in admitting more validity 
to the Christian use of certain Old Testament passages as messianic proof texts. 
Unlike Mowinckel, he sees no problem in joining messianology to the kingship in 
Israel. 

The New Testament Background: Selected Documents compiled by C. K. Bar- 
rett contains one hundred and twenty-five extracts for theological students from 
Greek, Roman, and Jewish writers. An appendix contains some selections from 
the Zadokite Fragments and the Manual of Discipline. The work is not exhaus- 
tive in scope, but it is rich in quality and could serve as a good introduction to 
literature, which, though outside the Bible, nevertheless casts light upon its 
meaning. 





4. See Journal of Biblical Literature, LXXV (1956), 276. 
5. See Gaster, The Dead Sea Scriptures, 135-137. 
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Understanding the New Testament by Kee and Young gives a large place to 
the New Testament concept of community. Chapter One discusses the search 
for community as a sociological and anthropological phenomenon. Then the 
writers show with notable skill how Jesus and the church answer this human 
quest. The treatments of various New Testament books which occupy the major 
part of the book are scholarly and original. 

Samuel Sandmel in A Jewish Understanding of the New Testament writes 
principally for Jews. The book is dominated by the dogmatic aim of creating 
amity between liberal Judaism and liberal Protestantism—which amity is cer- 
tainly desirable—but his treatment of specific New Testament books lacks 
originality and thoroughness. 

Frederick Grant has considerably revised his The Growth of the Gospels 
(1933) in The Gospels: Their Origin and Growth. He has altered his multiple 
source theory of Gospel origins. He also reverts to later dates of composition 
for the Gospels. He retains his respect for the methods of literary criticism and 
emphasizes, like Kee and Young, the church as the matrix of the Gospel narra- 
tives. His deep concern for the gospel message also remains clear. 

In The Sources of the Synoptic Gospels Vol. II, St. Luke and St. Matthew 
Wilfred Knox declares that the structure of the Synoptic Gospels can be ac- 
counted for only by assuming short sources longer than those described by form- 
criticism yet much shorter than a complete Gospel. Having found some eleven 
sources for Mark, Knox goes on to even greater multiplicity of sources for Mat- 
thew and Luke. One cannot but feel that a good deal of subjectivism enters into 
this type of analysis. 

Reprints should not occupy our attention when there are so many new books 
to be considered, but in view of the rather large number of conservative reprints 
being issued by Baker Book House and others, it is fitting to mention the Harper 
Torchbook Series which now carries reprints of Harnack’s What Is Christianity?, 
Hatch’s The Influence of Greek Ideas on Christianity, and Paul: A Siudy in So- 
cial and Religious History by Deissman. 

3. COMMENTARIES—A new kind of Bible study is found in Frank Eakin’s Bible 
Study for Grownups. The books covered are Genesis and Matthew. Study of 
the text has three parts: (1) survey or paraphrase of the passage, (2) explana- 
tory comments, (3) values a) for early readers and b) for our time. This is a 
clever method, and the description of contemporary values is a shot in the right 
direction, but most readers will quarrel with Eakin’s comprehension both of the 
ancient text and of modern faith. For example, “believe” can hardly be reduced 
to “be confident” (p. 263). It is very doubtful, furthermore, if the parable in 
Matthew 18:23-25 should be taken as Eakin indicates as part of the doctrine 
of God. The context of Matthew 18 shows that the upshot of the parable has to 
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do with forgiveness. There is a tendency in the book to soothe Jewish-Christian 
relations and the subject is introduced occasionally in an artificial way. 

Bowman and Tapp have published a discerning study of Matthew 5-7, The 
Gospel from the Mount. It is both a translation and an interpretation. The 
authors take the context of the Sermon back to Matthew 4:23 where Jesus is 
preaching the gospel of the Kingdom. Thus they consider the Sermon as part of 
this gospel preaching. The argument is attractive, but the specific connection 
between the gospel and the Sermon is never made clear. In the exposition of the 
Sermon, considerable dependence is placed upon Matthew Black’s Aramaic re- 
constructions. The writers dismiss the Mosaic motif which other commentators 
find in the Sermon, but they do not adequately explicate the theological problem 
of law and gospel. An admirable work is done in the explanation of the text, 
but contemporary applications are quite infrequent. 


A commentary for Catholic laymen, The Gospel According to St. Mark by 
C. C. Martindale, employs the Douay version. It seeks to impart inspiration by 
explaining the text, but does not attempt to solve the critical problems. 

Four commentaries by William Barclay in a series called “The Daily Study 
Bible” have been issued by the Westminster Press since 1955. They cover Mark, 
Luke, Acts, and the Corinthian letters. These volumes were earlier published 
in Scotland by the St. Andrews Press and are presented to American readers 
without adaptation. Barclay has also published a commentary on John at Edin- 
burgh, but this one is being revised for readers in this country before American 
publication. Barclay writes from a rich background of pastoral and homiletical 
experience. He has a scholarly command of the Greek text and knows classical 
Greco-Roman literature. Theologically independent—“Beyond a doubt Jesus 
did not believe in total depravity; he never believed that you could glorify God 
by blackguarding man.’”*—Barclay believes there is room in the Kingdom for a 
wide variety of beliefs. As pastor and scholar, Barclay is equipped to expound 
the meaning of Scripture with a sense of man’s need and with a commendable 
accuracy. 

An excellent Commentary on Mark Thirteen by Beasley-Murray has been 
written to advance the author’s hypothesis set down in his Jesus and The Future 
(1954) that despite the critical handling of the Markan apocalypse, it does have 
high claim to authenticity. The writer contends that the apocalypse probably is 
an expansion of what Jesus spoke in Mark 13:2, or it may have been spoken by 
Jesus on one occasion and reproduced later in fragmentary condition through 
casual quotation. Beasley-Murray is especially effective in exploding the critical 
views of Thomas Colani on Mark Thirteen advocated in 1864. 

William Arndt has written a strongly conservative Bible Commentary, The 
Gospel According to St. Luke. The synoptic problem is treated briefly and sym- 





6. The Gospel of Luke, 212. 
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pathetically in the introduction, but this is one of the few places where Arndt 
pays attention to the critical sciences. He wrestles with problems of chronology 
and harmonization. Published in the new Lutheran series of Bible commentaries, 
this book will appeal to those who adhere to the Bible as the “infallible word 
of God” in the strict sense of that description. Arndt has a splendid grasp of tex- 
tual and linguistic problems. 

Roman Catholic biblical studies are interesting in the generous use they often 
make of Protestant biblical scholarship. This is true of M. E. Boismard’s com- 
mentary on St. fohn’s Prologue. Boismard follows some good authorities, but 
the book thus lacks originality. The problem of the literary connection of the 
prologue with the Fourth Gospel is not treated. 

Fifty pages of Lamont’s Studies in Johannine Writings are devoted to a memoir 
of Lamont’s life by the editor of this volume. This does not leave much room for 
the exposition of the text in a book which attempts to deal with the Gospel, the 
three Epistles, and the Apocalypse. The approach is devotional and homiletical. 

R. H. Lightfoot’s work on John, St. John’s Gospel: A Commentary, with the 
Text of the Revised Version, has been published posthumously under the editor- 
ship of C. F. Evans. This book has seventy-five pages of introduction but resorts 
to Westcott’s masterful analysis for a settlement of the question of authorship. 
In other respects, Westcott’s terse and abbreviated style prevails over Light- 
foot’s method. Naturally, the volume lacks references to the Qumran literature. 
Yet the work has passages of brilliant exegesis and can be profitably used by 
those not acquainted with the Greek text. 

The Message of the Fourth Gospel by Eric Titus is a much shorter treatment 
of John and less valuable for a verse by verse explanation of the text. Titus takes 
Vincent Taylor to task for ascribing too much history to John, since Titus feels 
that John represents an interpreted, later Christianity. Titus does not cope with 
the Qumran material, so some time will elapse before we can judge the impact 
of that upon his approach to the Gospel of John. 

Like Titus, F. C. Grant rejects apostolic authorship of John in his The Gos- 
pel and Epistles of John. Grant’s introduction shows that he grasps the subtlety 
and complexity of Johannine thought, but the notes on the text are too cramped 
in this short book to allow for a full exposition. 


Bertil Gartner subjects Paul’s discourse on Mars Hill to careful linguistic 
scrutiny in The Areopagus Speech and Natural Revelation. He concludes that 
the speech is related to the tradition within the Diaspora which is relatively free 
from Hellenistic domination. The argument is convincing. N. B. Stonehouse 
writes on the same subject in Paul Before the Areopagus, attempting in his cus- 
tomary apologetic manner to defend Paul against the notion that the meager 
response at Athens was due to his toning down of the antithesis between Chris- 
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tianity and paganism. In various other articles in this book reprinted from 
The Westminster Theological Journal, Stonehouse gives a defense of the faith. 

Karl Barth’s work on Romans 5 has been redone and published under the 
title of Christ and Adam. Barth strives for what is said to be a “Christological 
anthropology.” He protests against the old idea of original sin and total deprav- 
ity. The fallacy of Jerome’s reading of in quo in verse 12 is corrected. Barth 
attempts to draw out the revolutionary impact of verses 12-21 in emphasizing that 
Christ (not Adam) is the real measure of human nature. If my understanding 
of all this is correct, Barth seems to be paving the way for a stronger optimism, a 
greater hope in man’s triumph through Christ over evil. 

A compact study guide for Paul’s letters is According to St. Paul, A Study- 
course on the New Testament Letters by H. F. Mathews. The author follows 
the traditional views on authorship but mentions in each section the divergent 
opinions on the subject. This is a good book for private or small group study. 
Passages for study are listed at the head of each chapter. Questions for discussion 
are given at the end. 

In Merrill Tenney’s Philippians: The Gospel at Work the arrangement of 
the commentary (“Beginning of the Gospel,” “Fellowship of the Gospel,” “‘Pat- 
tern of the Gospel,” etc.) is a symmetrical, poetic schema for devotional writing, 
but it is an inadequate vehicle for getting the weighty matter of the letter across 
to the reader. 

“The Cambridge Greek Testament Commentary” is the successor to “The 
Cambridge Greek Testament for Colleges and Schools.” The new work utilizes 
the Greek text but centers more in theological and doctrinal exposition than in 
textual, linguistic, and historical matters. C. F. D. Moule has written for the 
new series the commentary entitled The Epistles of Paul the Apostle to the Colos- 
sians and to Philemon. He sketches the views of Goodspeed and Knox on Phile- 
mon but turns to the more conventional view of authorship. Moule exhibits a 
middle of the road orthodoxy but is not unaware of or discourteous toward dif- 
ferent opinions. Word studies are an outstanding feature of this work. 

The Epistles of Paul to the Thessalonians, An Introduction and Commentary 
by Leon Morris fills the aim of the “Tyndale New Testament Commentaries” 
which is to avoid extremes of being unduly technical or unhelpfully brief. Con- 
temporary problems of eschatology are not given much attention. This series 
of commentaries utilizes the Authorized Text, but Morris demonstrates his com- 
petence handling textual problems and matters of translation. Some linguistic 
and lexicographical problems are discussed, so a modest knowledge of Greek 
would be helpful to the reader. 

A rather dull commentary on Hebrews is The Letter to the Hebrews by Johan- 
nes Schneider. A brief introduction touches on the unsolved problem of author- 
ship, on literary characteristics, on data, etc. The Authorized Text is employed at 
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the head of each section with the author’s comment following in the conventional 


manner. No substantial effort is made to relate the epistle to the contemporary 
scene. 


Another one in the Tyndale Series is Tasker’s work on The General Epistle of 
james. Tasker is a skillful writer and this volume is weightier than Morris’ 
book mentioned above. Tasker rejects the theories of A, Meyer and Windisch 
that James is a Christian adaptation of an earlier Jewish haggadah on Genesis 
49. He ascribes the epistle to the Brother of the Lord. Tasker explains in the 
commentary why Luther’s evaluation of James is so mistaken. He tells why this 
was Kierkegaard’s favorite book. This commentary is valuable for understanding, 
teaching, and preaching the book of James. 


In Volume XII of The Interpreter’s Bible, B. S. Easton takes a brighter view 
of Meyer’s typological analysis of James. He finds three sources for the epistle— 
the “Jacob” source (the haggadah on Genesis 49), a stoic-Cynic ethical source 
(4:1-2 and perhaps 1:13-15), and the material of the Christian adapter. In 
the same volume (covering I and II Peter, I, II, and III John, Jude, and Reve- 
lation) the combination of exacting scholarship and edifying exposition which 
characterized the previous volumes of this series is much in evidence. A. M. 
Hunter’s work on I Peter accepts the apostolic authorship and argues well for that 
view on both internal and external grounds. On I, II, and III John, Amos 
Wilder follows C. H. Dodd in separating the epistle from the Fourth Gospel, as- 
cribing the former books to John “the Elder.” He also follows Dodd’s splendid 
exegesis of hilasmos as “expiation.” The articles in the volume include “An 
Illustrated History of the Biblical Text” (in color) by John Trever. Some of 
the pictures are too small, however. K. W, Clark tells the story of textual criticism 
yesterday and today. Frank Cross, Jr., in ““The Dead Sea Scrolls” shows the sig- 
nificance of the Scrolls for New Testament study and describes messianism 
among the sectarians in ways that echo Stendahl’s position. The Interpreter’s 
Bible, with Volume XII, is now complete. It is a monument of modern bibli- 
cal scholarship. In it religion and learning come together in a fruitful and felici- 
tous combination. 

In addition to the excellent introduction, exposition, and exegesis of Revela- 
tion in The Interpreter’s Bible, three other works can be listed. Tenney has writ- 
ten Interpreting Revelation which does lip service to the historical milieu of the 
book but advocates the premillenarian view. The author shows lack of under- 
standing in denying that “one world government” implied in Revelation 13:7 
could refer to the Roman period. He quibbles at equating Rome with Babylon 
and makes such jejune comments as “artificial light will be unnecessary if night 
never comes.” Thomas Kepler’s The Book of Revelation employs what he calls 
the religious-historical method of interpretation and places the Apocalypse in its 
proper setting during the crisis of the Domitian persecution. Kepler makes a good 
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case for the literary and poetic excellence of Revelation but does not show 
sufficient discrimination in handling the divergent conceptions of the millenium. 
Hans Lilje’s The Last Book of the Bible seeks to ground the futuristic interpre- 
tation of the Apocalypse on firmer philosophical ground by reverting to Ber- 
dyaev’s dictum: “If history has no end, it has no meaning.” He poses this “real 
end” of history as the only valid alternative to ideas of progress (liberalism) and 
recurrence (Nietzsche). He puts forward a good argument for this position in 
the introduction, but he avoids the difficulties imposed by it when he comes to 
the biblical text. He admits the Augsburg Confession rejected chiliasm as a 
Jewish doctrine and is unconvincing in reconciling this with his hypothesis of the 
“real end.” 

4. THEOLOGICAL StupIEsS—The Gospel fesus Preached by S. MacLean Gil- 
mour attempts to portray Jesus “as he really was.” Gilmour has some good chap- 
ters on particular features of Jesus’ teaching and ministry, but he misses the boat 
on parabolic teaching. T. W. Manson showed the real nature of the parables in 
The Teaching of Jesus. Gilmour follows Windisch’s interpretation of the Sermon 
on the Mount and the ethic of Jesus. In discussing the “good news about Jesus 
Christ,” Gilmour goes beyond Jesus’ humanity as a key to faith, but he fails to 
set the atonement in proper perspective as part of the gospel Jesus preached. 

Sherman Johnson also tries to get at the real Jesus in a book he calls fesus in 
His Homeland. The book has a good deal of originality in describing the geo- 
graphical, cultural, and religious background of Jesus, although all these things 
could not be treated in much detail in a book of this size. Johnson utilitzes in the 
book some of the material he published earlier regarding the Essenes and Chris- 
tianity, yet he does not gloss over the sharp differences in the two movements. 
Johnson traces the conflict which led to the crucifixion in Jesus’ attitude toward 
Samaritan and Gentile. It was this attitude which resulted eventually in a uni- 
versal church for all nations. 

The Birth of the Gospel by W. B. Smith belongs to the outmoded Christ-myth 
school of Bruno Bauer. Smith’s study of Christ was actually published in the Hib- 
bert Journal in 1933. Now it appears in book form in an era when such ideas 
provoke nothing more than idle curiosity. 

The “World Christian Books” published under sponsorship of the International 
Missionary Council are primers in the Christian faith intended for personal and 
group study in churches of all nations. Who Is Fesus? by Stephen Neill is a com- 
pact summary of the answer to Jesus’ question in Matthew 16:15: “Who do 
you say that I am?” Neill shows the necessity in answering this question from 
the New Testament itself. Then he takes up the various titles of Jesus (‘“‘Jesus,” 
“Christ,” “Word,” “Lord,” etc.) and explains their meaning. A helpful summary 
is given of the early Christological controversies in the church and the answer 
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which emerged in each crisis. This book is a good statement of the doctrine of 
Christ and makes clear that faith to which the church must witness. 

Jesse Hodges has written a straightforward analysis of the errors of dispensa- 
tionalism in Christ’s Kingdom and Coming. From beginning to end he explodes 
the faulty exegesis of Schofield, Darby, DeHaan, and others. He takes the posi- 
tion that the real issue is whether the gospel of the kingdom means salvation from 
sin for all men or merely a message of hope for national Israel. Pastors beset by 
the complaints of the dispensationalists will find this a helpful antidote. 

The Problem of History in Mark is a very closely reasoned elucidation of the 
Marcan concept of history by James M. Robinson. The baptism-temptation 
experience of Christ is treated as the inauguration of a cosmic struggle of which 
the whole subsequent ministry of Jesus and the history of the church as well 
are continuations. For Robinson’s concept of history in Mark, the cross is the 
“ultimate of historical involvement and of diabolic antagonism. In the resurrec- 
tion the force of evil is conclusively broken, and the power of God’s reign is es- 
tablished in history.”’ Robinson shows unusual skill in understanding the text 
and in philosophical theology. 

Nygren builds a very strong ecclesiology in Christ and His Church. He shows 
how biblical theology and the ecumenical movement are converging in their 
grasp of the interdependence of the doctrine of Christ and the doctrine of the 
church. Nygren proceeds to explain the church by explaining Christ. This 
book is a good cure for those who need a better understanding of the corporate 
aspect of faith. 

Jesus and His People by Paul Minear is less doctrinal and more devotional 
than Nygren’s work, but both deal with the nature of the church. Various New 
Testament phrases employed to define the church are the basis for Minear’s 
comments. He does an effective job in reaching the inspirational aim of the book. 

Most New Testament theology deals nowadays with some phase of the Bult- 
mann controversy. Christology and Myth in the New Testament by G. V. Jones 
is entirely devoted to the questions Bultmann raises. The author criticizes Bult- 
mann for giving more attention to Paul than to the Synoptics, for reducing 
theology to anthropology, and for his false distinction between “historical” (his- 
torisch) and “historic” (geschichtlich). But Jones does not repudiate the con- 
cept of myth except as it is literally conceived. The point of the book is not 
clear. While correcting Bultmann at some points, it seems to be more a revision 
of his views than an actual negation of them. 

In You Have Met Christ David Soper tells how we meet Christ in the person 
who defends sinners, befriends the outcasts, and acts like Christ did. He ex- 
tends this thought to a discussion of the issues in personal and social relations 
within which there is also the encounter with the Lord. While the book does 
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not purport to deal with the biblical Jesus, one wonders if Soper sees the necessary 
continuity between that Jesus and his “spiritualized” Christ. 

Roy Pearson attempts to show in The Hard Commands of fesus that the moral 
and religious demands of Jesus while hard are not impossible. The book could 
furnish ground for some elementary ethical inquiries, but it fails to plumb the 
depths of the Christian moral imperative and its relationship to the world of 
theology. 

Herklots’ Publicans and Sinners is a book of Lenten messages. It fails where 
Soper succeeds. Herklots does well in explaining the biblical meaning of terms 
such as “publicans” or “for all nations.” But the reader never gets from there to 
the modern situation. 

C. F. D. Moule’s The Sacrifice of Christ is a presentation of what seems to be 
a Catholic interpretation of the Eucharist, yet Moule calls it evangelical. If he 
is right then the title of the book seems mistaken. The major thesis is that the 
sacrifice aspect of Communion is the presentation of the people to God by Christ 
the celebrant. He argues this point by alluding to the New Testament passages 
where the sufferings of the church complete the sufferings of Christ. Thus the 
book attempts to mediate between the real Catholic and the evangelical positions. 

J. E. L. Oulton has discussed the doctrine of atonement in The Mystery of the 
Cross. He argues that each interpretation of the cross is incomplete in itself 
and reflects the times in which it was conceived. He seeks to resolve the difficulty 
of varying views of the cross by a mutual emphasis upon the subjective and ob- 
jective aspects of its results and by appealing to the doctrine of the Trinity. 


A much more comprehensive and thorough study of the atonement from bib- 
lical times up to the present is No Cross, No Crown by William J. Wolf. It com- 
pares favorably with Aulén’s monumental Christus Victor but is more tolerant. 
Wolf treats incarnation and atonement as historical facts of an historical person, 
Jesus Christ. Greek, Latin, Reformation, Moral Influence, and other types of 
atonement are described and evaluated with insight and sympathy. Wolf is 
lucid without being naive. He concludes with a good evaluation of the I-thou- 
theology of Martin Buber. This book is sure to rank among the foremost studies 
of the atonement. 

In another World Christian Book, Did Jesus Rise from the Dead?, James Mar- 
tin follows the method and uses several of the same arguments found in James 
Orr’s The Resurrection of fesus. Martin’s approach will be of value to those 
whose belief hinges upon the outward kind of evidence which he adduces. Those 
whose thinking is accustomed to more philosophical subtlety or is well versed in 
the disciplines of historiography will not find that Martin’s approach either con- 
tributes to or detracts from belief in the bodily resurrection of the Lord. 

The Christ of Faith by Karl Adam treats the subject of dogmatic Christology 
but has sizeable portions devoted to the New Testament picture of Christ (Son of 
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Man, Son of God, Messiah, etc.). The biblical sections are clearly written and 
present the traditional Catholic view. The book will interest Protestants in its 
plain description of the Catholic idea of the primacy of the church’s creeds: “For 
the true image of Christ lives in the heart of the church and her members, trans- 
cending all written testimony. When we probe the sources of revelation, we are 
tracing only the reflection which the living image of Christ in the believing 
Church has brought forth in canonical and post-canonical literature.” 

Six key assumptions of the New Testament are the subject matter for Pierson 
Parker’s Inherit the Promise. The author answers the question: what is Christi- 
anity and why is it so? He knows his way around in the New Testament and 
in Christian dogma. The result is an interesting, readable book built around 
“Covenant,” “Law,” “The New Age,” and other central New Testament con- 
cerns. Parker’s approach is original. He comes out with a solid Christology 
worthy of careful attention. 

D. T. Niles tries to show the necessity for contemporaneous response and com- 
mitment to the issues of Jesus’ life in Living with the Gospel. Within such a 
brief book it is difficult to do justice either to the description of Jesus’ experiences 
or to the parallel demands which these experiences place upon us. Yet Niles 
does succeed in arousing interest in the story of Jesus so that its relevance to our 
lives is felt. This book is written for a beginning study, but not for advanced. 

Elliot-Binns’ Galilean Christianity enlarges on Mark’s theme that Galilee was 
the major scene of Jesus’ ministry. The conclusions of this writer are based 
mainly on his study of the book of James, written, he assumes, during the life- 
time of Jesus for his Galilean followers. The salutation of the epistle, he urges, 
was added about 150 A.D. as a part of the campaign in Jewish Christian circles 
to exalt James above Peter. Elliot-Binns’ forthcoming commentary on James 
will be a good focal point at which to evaluate further his novel thesis. 

Faith, Hope, and Love are good New Testament words, and Emil Brunner’s 
book by that name tries to explicate their meanings and relate them to personal 
life. Faith is the past, Christ historically understood. Hope is the future, eternal 
life and the redemption of the world. Love is the present, the demand of 
altruistic concern. The Christian man lives in all three of these experiences. 
Brunner’s approach is interesting for serious readers, but will have difficulty 
reaching the “newspaper” mind of our generation. 

A very important book is Cullmann’s The State in the New Testament. This 
book takes the historical orientation of Jesus seriously and attempts to show that 
Jesus’ attitude toward the Roman government is the same as that found elsewhere 
in the New Testament. What is this attitude? It is one of affirmation (Romans 

13) and one of negation (Revelation 13). Cullmann sees Jesus as condemned 
and crucified by the Romans as a Zealot; and, like the Zealots, Jesus did challenge 
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the absolute or ultimate significance of the state. Unlike the Zealots, however, 
Jesus eschewed disobedience or insurrection as long as Caesar did not exceed 
his God-appointed bounds. It is encouraging to see serious discussions of the 
ethical tensions with which Jesus was faced. Cullmann has done this in a very 
constructive way. 

H. N. Ridderbos has chosen some themes of current interest in When the Time 
Had Fully Come. He tries to show the real nature of the Kingdom and the 
Church, without confusing the two. “The Significance of the Sermon on the 
Mount” is one of his most interesting essays. Here Ridderbos stands against 
those who apply to the Sermon the negative evaluation of the law found in 
Romans 7. He has a clear conception of the doctrine of obedience and presents 
it well. The last chapter on “Redemption and the Scriptures of the New Tes- 
tament” pleads for verbal inerrancy and is disappointing. 

A primer on sin and salvation which was written for Christians of Tamil but 
speaks a universal language is Newbigen’s Sin and Salvation. The author begins 
with a good grasp of the biblical doctrine of sin and points up the paradox of self 
enlightenment in a way which hits modern man where he is. Newbigen is equally 
effective in describing salvation, making this little volume a valuable one for 
those interested in central themes of the Bible. 

Of vital interest on the question of the “Wrath” is A. T, Hanson’s intriguing 
work, The Wrath of the Lamb. Hanson’s point of departure is Dodd’s interpre- 
tation of the wrath of God as the impersonal working out in history of the con- 
sequences of sin. Hanson finds the beginnings of this concept of wrath in Chron- 
icles, Proverbs, and the Book of Daniel. The “wrath of the Lamb” in Revela- 
tion 6:16-17 is explained by Hanson along the same lines. The grotesqueness of 
that imagery arises, he contends, from the fact that the rejection and crucifixion 
of the Messiah results in the supreme heightening of the sin process. This thesis 
may confront difficult texts and may run the danger of deism, but it is a brave 
countermovement to even greater difficulties. 

Neill Hamilton gives the heart of his dissertation, done under Cullmann at the 
University of Basel, in The Holy Spirit and Eschatology in Paul. Hamilton de- 
velops the subject of pneumatology from (1) Paul’s Christology and (2) Paul’s 
eschatology. He weighs his conclusions against the eschatologies of A. Schweitzer, 
Dodd, and Bultmann. In his conclusions he opposes the idea of sinless perfection 
on the one hand and of inevitable involvement in sin on the other. 

The New Testament Concept of the Ministry by William Moore adds nothing 
new to the subject considered. Moore makes rather futile complaints against 
the Protestant layman’s conception of the ministry without offering significant 
remedies for the situation. 

5. Novets—James Bishop in The Day Christ Died attempts to dramatize hour 
by hour the day of Jesus’ crucifixion. Those fond of the Bible and its vivid sim- 
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plicity will weary of the lengthy fictitious reconstructions and the doctrinaire 
tone of the book. 

The Crown Tree by LeGette Blythe makes generous use of Acts (Peter, Luke, 
Paul, Agrippa, et. al.) and utilizes some nonbiblical historical sources to recon- 
struct the story of how the church began. The Centurion Longinus, who had 
plunged the spear into Jesus’ side on Golgotha, is the central figure of the novel. 
He cannot escape the haunting remembrance of Christ on the cross and his own 
spontaneous outburst that day: “Surely he was the Son of God.” Finally, after 
many intervening events, in the presence of the raging Caligula, Longinus’ faith 
breaks through, inspired by the heroic witness to Christ of a Jewish girl, grand- 
daughter of Annas, former High Priest. Longinus and his fellow confessors are 
saved from martyrdom on the following day by the timely assassination of the 
emperor. Back again in Palestine, Longinus and his friend Cornelius (the cen- 
turion of Matthew 8:8 ff.), who is also a believer, discover that the crown of 
thorns which they had seen and handled after the crucifixion has grown into 
a tree. They see this tree as a symbol of the church, growing until it encompasses 
the earth. The book has some stylistic weaknesses, but it voices a clear message 
of faith and heroism in the early church. Readers young and old will get enjoy- 
ment and encouragement from it. 
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By John 


Macmurray 


By Martin 
Noth 


By Sheldon 
Blank 


Interpretation 


a HARPER Books 
by Eminent Scholars 





The Self as Agent 


Professor Macmurray seeks to break the impasse in modern philosophy 
by considering man primarily as an actor rather than as a thinker. 

He takes issue with the analytical and dialectical philosophers and 
puts forth the idea: “I act therefore I think.” After stating his 
understanding of the nature of self, he goes on to draw out its 
implications—the ideas of space and time, of causality and knowledge, 
the forms of reflection and their relation to action. 


The Gifford Lectures $3.75 


The History of Israel 


The first English translation of Professor Noth’s comprehensive history 
in which he traces the history of ancient Israel from the Confederation 
of the Twelve Tribes down to the last decline and fall in the 

Roman period. “The archaeological discoveries of the last century 
illuminate vividly the background of ancient Israel. In this book Noth 
utilizes this material fully, presents the historical facts according 

to the best scholarship of today.”—-Rosert H. PFEIFFER, 

Harvard University. $7.50 


Prophetic Faith in Isaiah 


One of America’s top ranking Old Testament scholars illuminates one 
of the greatest expressions of Biblical religion—the book of Isaiah. 
“Stimulating, provocative and illuminating . . . a distinguished Jewish 
scholar attempts to unravel the prophetic strands that are woven 
together in the rich tapestry of the book of Isaiah ... a worthy addition 
to the vast literature dealing with Isaiah.”—-BeRNHARD W. 

ANDERSON, Dean of the Theological Seminary, Drew University. $3.75 


At all bookstores - HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 
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on Contributions 
to Christian Theology 





By Nels F. S. 


By F. D. 


By Martin 








Christ and the Christian 


Theologies of Christ have divided Christians for 19 centuries. Yet 

the experience of Christ has united all Christendom. Now Dr. Ferré’s 
careful scholarship and devotional spirit brings together in a new 
creative synthesis these divergent views and common experiences of the 
ages and of today. It is a real Christ Dr. Ferré seeks—uniting in 
himself true humanity and true divinity. At the same time CHRIST 
AND THE CHRISTIAN furthers and consolidates Dr. Ferré’s 
concept of agape put forth in earlier books. “Ferré has said something 
new .. . a genuine contribution to contemporary discussion.” 

—Pror. Paut Ramsey of Princeton, $3.75 


Theological Essays 


A new presentation of a basic work in Christian thought which 
re-introduces an outstanding British theologian of the past generation. 
F. D. Maurice took a pioneering role in modern movements toward 
Christian social concern and world Church unity. His work has 
remained an important source of twentieth-century theological thought. 
Although frequently quoted and referred to, his actual writings are 
extremely difficult to obtain. This book is an ideal summary of 

Dr. Maurice’s whole standpoint, as well as an excellent example of 
theological writing in sparkling essay style. $5.00 


The Formation of 
Christian Dogma 


In this powerful study, Professor Werner carries Albert Schweitzer’s 

thesis (that Jesus and His followers believed in the imminence 

of His Second Coming) to its logical conclusion. He discusses the 

reaction of the first Christians to the failure of the Second Coming and 

shows how their changed beliefs influenced the history of the 

Christian Church. “A magnificent piece of work . . . a landmark. 

I know of no other work to compare with it.”—Morrton S. ne 
7:50 





A Revised Edition of 


CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY: 
An Ecumenical Approach 


By WALTER MARSHALL HORTON * $4.00 


At all bookstores - HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 
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THE ADVANCING FRONTIER 


Understanding the Old Testament, by BERNHARD W. ANDERSON. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., Engelwood Cliffs, N. J., 1957. 551 pp. $7.95. 


THis work answers the need for a non-technical book that interprets to the 
layman the results of the archaeological and historical research connected with 
the Old Testament, and makes clear its bearing on the biblical theology. 

The national Council on Religion in Higher Education initiated this project, 
invited as its author Dean Bernhard Anderson, professor of biblical theology at 
Drew University, and set up an advisory committee of competent scholars to 
work with Dean Anderson. The resultant volume achieves in large measure 
the goal in view, “not so much to forge into new areas as to bring the reader up 
to the advancing frontier” (p. vi). 

The work is arranged in three divisions. Following a brief introduction which 
sets forth the basic tenets of Israel’s faith as formed in the exodus from Egypt, 
Part I treats the formation of the covenant community from the beginnings of 
Israel in the Exodus, through the Sinaitic Covenant, to the taking of the Promised 
Land. Part II, “Israel Becomes Like the Nations,” carries the narrative from 
the kingship of Saul, David, and Solomon, through the fall of Israel, to the down- 
fall of Judah, incorporating the prophets in their temporal setting. Part III, “The 
Covenant Community is Renewed,” traces the Babylonian exile and the return, 
the beginning of Judaism, the Wisdom Literature, and apocalyptic. Within this 
framework the author effectively encompasses the most important content of 
the Old Testament. 

Ten chronological charts, 17 clear maps, and 63 well-chosen photographs of 
Palestinian country and archaeological finds illumine the text. With each chap- 
ter biblical readings are proposed, and an appendix suggests additional bibliogra- 
phy for each section. 

Keeping his primary purpose always in view, the author has sketched the 
history of Israel in its political and cultural connections, but has been concerned 
throughout to expound the faith of Israel. In this historical study the biblical 
theology is the center of interest. Justification for this approach is found in the 
recognition that Old Testament history is sacred history in which the ultimate 
meaning of human life is disclosed. The unique dimension is the revelation of 
God’s activity in events, working out his purpose in the career of Israel. “In 
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the concrete affairs and relationships of people . . . God makes himself known.” 
The biblical interpretation selects happenings meaningful in Israel’s life that 
were regarded as revelatory of God. Revelation came “through the crises and 
.. . to persons who perceived in the events a divine dimension of meaning of 
which the general public was unaware” (p. 15). The revelation comes, there- 
fore, not aS propositional truths, but as purposive activity in which the God who 
acts reveals his nature and his design. 

Since the Exodus event and the Sinai Covenant were definitive for the Old 
Testament faith, Anderson begins with the Book of Exodus, affirming that 
Genesis is an extended prologue to the story of Exodus (p. 7), and that “‘it is hard 
to tell what the religion of the patriarchs was because . . . the traditions of Genesis 
have been revised in the light of the Exodus and the Sinai covenant” (p. 23). 
Their religion was marked by a sense of personal relationship or “covenant” with 
the deity and by a tendency to express their faith in the dynamic language of 
history. 

A review cannot treat in detail this comprehensive study. Selected quotations 
show the author’s viewpoint: “The biblical account of the plagues must be taken 
seriously, although critically” (p. 41). “A miracle, in the Biblical sense, is an in- 
dication of God’s purposive activity, but never a final proof. God gives evidence 
of his presence and redemptive purpose, but in an ambiguous way that demands 
faith and trust” (p. 44). The Passover was originally “a nomadic feast that 
antedated the time of Moses. But whatever its original meaning, it acquired a 
radically new meaning as a result of Moses’ prophetic interpretation of the Exo- 
dus” (p. 45). The Hebrew text should be translated “Reed Sea,” not “Red Sea.” 
The miracle was found in the particular time and meaning of the recession of the 
waters. The event meant that the holy God was present and powerful in behalf 
of Israel. 

“The Pentateuch in its present form, with its great diversity, shows how suc- 
cessive generations continued to respond to Yahweh’s covenant demand in the 
changing circumstances of their history” (p. 55). “The Jewish tradition which 
traces the law back to Moses has a solid basis in historical fact” (ibid). 


“The traditions of the patriarchal period were written down after the conquest 
of Canaan was an accomplished fact” (p. 62). The Priestly account in Exodus 
concerning the Tent of Meeting reflects much later theological and cultic de- 
velopment, but “undoubtedly preserves authentic reminiscences of the ancient 
desert sanctuary” (p. 65). 

The Deuteronomic theology of history pervades the books of Joshua through 
Kings. “Allowing for legendary and theological embellishments, however, the nar- 
ratives on the whole are so vivid and unimpeachable in their historical authen- 
ticity that they must have come from a time close to the events described” (p. 


124). 
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The age of Solomon, no less than the period of the judges, provided a test 
between faith and culture. The Temple of Solomon, designed by Canaanite 
architects, represented the invasion of Canaan’s culture into the center of Israel’s 
life and worship (p. 146). Political ascendancy and commercial expansion 
brought the temptation to tolerance of and compromise with rival religions. In 
this age of political achievement the Yahwist epic of the Pentateuch was com- 
posed, “‘an invaluable source for the study of early traditions,” but “primarily a 
monumental literary and theological creation of the time of Solomon” (p. 156). 
The legendary accounts, heretofore transmitted orally, were now committed to 
writing. While lacking precise accuracy, these legends preserve “history as ex- 
perienced, the internal meaning of events” (p. 158). Some stories originated 
outside Israel, but were completely changed in their appropriation to commu- 
nicate the Israelite faith. “What Israel borrowed she transformed and made the 
vehicle for expressing her covenant faith” (p. 159). Shaped by liturgical usage 
at the central sanctuary of Shiloh, Israel’s traditions had become fairly unified in 
oral form even before the monarchy (ibid.). In the crisis created by the rise of 
the central kingship the Yahwist reinterpreted the central themes of Israelite faith 
to form a comprehensive epic extending from the creation of the world to the 
entrance into Canaan (p. 161). He furnished a more comprehensive view of 
history, uniting the Mosaic tradition with stories concerning primeval history. 
Moreover, he composed a theology of history, expressing the conviction that 
Yahweh is Lord of all history. Borrowing freely from popular traditions found 
in the ancient world, the writer transformed the material in accordance with 
his theological perspective (p. 167). ’ 

The primeval history of Genesis 2-11 was the Yahwist’s prologue to his 
central interest: the special place of Israel in Yahweh’s history-long and world- 
wide plan (p. 174). The patriarch stories are not biographies but personifications 
of history. 

Superficial similarities between the early prophets of Israel and the Canaanite 
prophets may be found, but, as in so many cases, the borrowed was transformed 
(p. 186 f.). The prophet was not a soothsayer but a spokesman for God in the 
arena of history. 

The miracle stories connected with Elijah are not to be taken literally. Their 
chief concern is to show Yahweh’s authority over the fertility of the land and to 
affirm that men’s lives are wholly in his hands. The whole prophetic movement 
was no innovation but a pilgrimage back to the sources of Israel’s faith at 
Sinai (p. 211). 

The Priestly accounts in Genesis through Numbers are, in written form, post- 
exilic, but they preserve very old oral tradition from Judah. The work is not 
really history but torah (teaching) (p. 435). 

In a work so extensive it is likely that the reader will take issue with the 
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a Storehouse of biblical knowledge 
... at your finger tips! 


THE INTERPRETER’'S BIBLE 


-in 12 volumes 


In the last six years, you have read and heard the enthusiastic 
praise that authorities in all fields have given THE INTERPRETER'S 
BIBLE... 

Perhaps you saw these words of acclaim: “Indispensable! The most 
exciting commentary publication of this century.”—Religious Educa- 
tion. Or maybe these: “It has the vitality of Christian experience and 
conviction, the inspiration of genuine scholarship.”"—Journal of Bible 
and Religion. 

Also, in the last six years, you have probably bought one or more 
volumes of this great commentary . . . 

Perhaps you started with Volumes 7 and 8, because they give you the 
Gospels and General Articles on the New Testament. Or with Volume 1], 
which brings you, in addition to Genesis and Exodus, General Articles 
on the Bible and on the Old Testament. Or with Volume 12, for the 
material on the Dead Sca Scrolls and the 16 pages of color phatographs 
of ancient manuscripts . . . 

But because THE INTERPRETER'S BIBLE was planned and pro- 
duced to give an accurate comprehensiye commentary on the entire 
Bible, you can derive the greatest benefit from it only by using the 
entire set. 

Examine the complete set at your bookseller’s. ; 

12 volumesy each,. $8.75 






































146 Outstanding Contributors 
By completing the set, you 
will also have the advantage of 
sharing the intellectual tal- 
ents and spiritual resources of 
146 leading teachers, preach- 
ers, and scholars of the Prot- 
estant world. Some of these 
outstanding contributors are: 
John Knox, Baldwin Pro- 
fessor of Sacred Theology, 
Union Theological Seminary, 
New York. 

George Arthur Buttrick, 
Chairman of the Board of 
Preachers and Plummer Pro- 
fessor of Christian Morals, 
Harvard University. 

Frederick C. Grant, Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Theology, 
Union Theological Seminary, 
New York. 

Samuel Terrien, Auburn 
Professor of Old Testament, 
Union Theological Seminary, 
New York. 

Frank Moore Cross, Jr., 
Associate Professor of Old 
Testament, Harvard Divinity 
School. 

Halford E. Luccock, Pro- 
fessor Emeritus of Homilet- 
ics, The Divinity School, Yale 
University. 
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author at points. This reviewer questions, for example, Anderson’s view that 
only Micah 1-3 can be regarded as genuinely from the prophet Micah; and the 
judgment that allots these chapters little more than a page. And Chapters 12-50 
of Genesis deserve more than eight pages of exposition, even in a highly con- 
densed Old Testament survey. Such occasional disagreements, however, do not 
lessen the overall values of this notable book. 

A few errors have been noted. Henri Frankfort’s surname is misspelled on 
pages 385, 543, and 547. Pritchard’s work in the note on page 20 should be 
dated 1956 (it appears correctly elsewhere). On the last line of page 131 an 
extra letter has crept in to make the Revised Standard Version plural. 

The discerning reader will find illuminating insights throughout this work, 
repaying his careful study. The chapter on the Wisdom Literature is especially 
rewarding. Generations of collegians and seminarians, as well as many church 
school teachers, will be grateful to Dean Anderson for this attractive, well-written 
volume, affording a clear understanding of the biblical faith in its historical 
setting. 

ConNOLLY GAMBLE, Jr. 


PROVOCATIVE RECONSTRUCTIONS 


The Sources of the Synoptic Gospels, by WiLFrED L. Knox, edited by H. Cuap- 
wick. The University Press, Cambridge, 1957. 170 pp. $4.00. 


Tuis is the second volume of a comprehensive study of The Sources of the 
Synoptic Gospels. The first volume dealt with the Gospel of St. Mark, Volume 
II being devoted to St. Luke and St. Matthew. Wilfred L. Knox, Fellow of 
Pembroke College, died while Volume II was in the preparatory stages. H. Chad- 
wick, Fellow of Queen’s College, Cambridge, edited the available notes and 
brought the volume to publication. 

Of the process of editing, Chadwick says, “Some sections have been left vir- 
tually as Dr. Knox wrote them, others have been completely rewritten or new 
matter provided.” The main thesis of the total work, stated in the treatment of 
St. Mark in Volume I, required the publication of Volume II because of the 
importance of the Lucan evidence. Chadwick made no effort to refer to discus- 
sions of gospel origins made more recently than the studies by Knox. No refer- 
ences later than 1950 appear in the bibliography, and only one of that date. 

The three parts of the book are: The Question of Q; The Sources of Luke; 
The Sources of Matthew. The examination of Q takes Streeter’s hypothesis as its 
starting point: that is, that Q is a purely hypothetical document, whose claim 
to existence is the plausible explanation it affords of materials common to Mat- 
thew and Luke and showing a resemblance of wording so close as to require 











Introducing 
New Testament Theology 


By ARCHIBALD M. HUNTER. One of the best simplified 
expositions of Christian doctrine available, this important 
new book reviews the historical framework of Christian 
theology, discusses the salvation message as the first 
preachers proclaimed it, and treats the original interpret- 
ers of Christ and his work. March 24, $2.50 


The Witnessing Community 
THE BIBLICAL RECORD OF GOD’S PURPOSE 


By SUZANNE DE DIETRICH. A unique presentation of the 
record of God's people, documented through the scientific 
methods of Biblical theology. Of immediate interest to 
all who are concerned about what it means to belong to 
the witnessing community today. April 14, $3.75 


The Wisdom of the Fathers 


By Erik RouTLey. In this highly-original collection, ques- 
tions of Christian faith and practice which are of vital 
concern to all of us in the present day are answered in 
excerpts from ancient Christian writers. April 14, $2.25 


The Exilic Age 


By CHARLES FRANCIS WHITLEY. This probing look into 
the sixth century B.C. brings the reader the sonorous 
voices of three great Hebrew phophets—Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
and the Second Isaiah — who brought to the world a 
unifying recognition of the universality of God. 

April 14, $3.50 
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derivation from a common written source, “or at least an oral source which was 
regarded as authoritative and memorized by Christian teachers.” The docu- 
ment, reconstructed out of the common material, Knox regarded, nevertheless, as 
“a very peculiar document.” Its incorporation of incongruous materials and its 
non-use of any account of the Passion made him skeptical of its unity and 
caused him to surmise that if Q existed, it must have been a “chance compila- 
tion,” of pericopes which originally existed as independent units. 

Matthew’s “Sermon on the Mount,” Knox regards as a collection of sayings 
designed to illustrate the saying with which the account of the healing of the 
centurion’s servant closes, “I have not found so great faith . . . in Israel,” rather 
than as a charge to the disciples. The Lukan sermon, he regards as more nearly 
an original unity in that it had been transformed from a collection of independent 
sayings into its sermonic form before the Evangelist used it. Luke, who did not 
regard Christianity as a new version of Torah, altered the traditional sermon only 
by the excision of allusions to Jewish forms of worship, “prayer, fasting, alms- 
giving.” 

Knox’s identification and exposition of Luke’s use of sources is the principal 
thesis of his two volumes. In Part II, he identifies fourteen such sources and in 
great detail suggests how Luke wove them into the unity of his gospel. They are: 
the infancy narrative (1:5-2:20); Q tracts (6:20-49); charge to the disciples 
(g:1 ff. and 10:1 ff.); tract on prayer (11:1-13); controversy concerning mir- 
acles (11: 14-32); fearless preaching and worldly riches (11:53-12:53); the na- 
tionalist peril (12:54-13:9); a collection of fragments (13:10-35); banquet 
sayings (14: 1-24); forgiveness I (15:3-32); God and Mammon (16: 1-31) ; for- 
giveness II (17:1-6); the non-Marcan apocalypse (17:20-37); a collection of 
parables (18: 1-19:27). 

In Part III, as sources of Matthew which are assumed to have been drawn 
from a source surviving in large part in original form in our canonical gospel, 
Knox identifies and discusses in detail: the birth of Jesus and the fulfilment of 
prophecy (1:18-25; 2:13-15, 19-23), the first collection of parables (13); and 
a “church order” and collection of parables (18: 15-35; 20:1-16; 25: 1-13). 

In an Epilogue on the “Problem of Authenticity,’ Knox sees “no reason why 
the admission of theological interests and designs of the evangelists should lead to 
historical skepticism.”” While historical biography is clearly not the primary in- 
tention of the Evangelists, they nevertheless tell a great deal about the life and 
ministry of Jesus that is historically dependable. 

A book whose essence lies in its detailed exposition is difficult to review in brief. 
The present review pretends to be no more than an outline. Reactions of scholars 
will vary widely regarding the soundness of Knox’s reconstructions. His presen- 


tation is highly stimulating and the provocativeness of the book justifies its 


publication. AvBert E. BARNETT 
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Introducing 


Harper's New Testament 
Commentaries 


EDITED BY HENRY CHADWICK 


HIS distinguished new series 

holds promise of achieving in 
our generation what the classic Bible 
commentaries did in theirs. 


FIRST: It summarizes the knowl- 
edge and insights of years of scien- 
tific, scholarly study and interpreta- 
tion of the Bible. 


SECOND: It relates this under- 
standing organically to the contem- 
porary situation in the church. 

Top-ranking contributors (see names 
below) have used the finest features 


of past commentaries and combined 
them with the most up-to-date criti- 
cal thought. Each author, in most 
instances, has made a new transla- 
tion especially for this series, The 
scripture text is printed in bold-face 
and run in with the commentary, 
thus facilitating easy reading and 
study. Questions of doctrine are 
considered fully in the introductions 
to each volume and the emphasis is 
on the permanent importance of New 
Testament writings for religion and 
theology. 


First Titles 
THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS 


By C. K. BARRETT 


A discerning consideration of the Epistle, its meaning to the community to 
which it was addressed and its particular message for our generation. 

“Invites the description of being the best since Sanday and Headlam.”— 
Micuaet Ramsey, Archbishop of York $4.00 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES 
By C. S. C, WILLIAMS 


A summary of the recent studies of this most important historical source for 
the earliest development of Christianity. 

“Rich in reference to modern studies, both books and articles relating to 
Acts.”—Krister STENDAHL, editor of THE SCROLLS AND THE NEW 


TESTAMENT 


$4.00 





In Preparation 





THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW By Fioyp V. Fitson 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MARK By SHerman E. JoHNsON 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. LUKE By A. R. C. LEANnEy 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. JOHN By J. N. Sanpers 

THE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS By R. H. StracHan 
THE EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS By Henry CHapwick 

THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS By H. W. MonrTeErFiore 
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RICH AND VARIED DIET 


The Interpreters Bible: A Commentary in Twelve Volumes, Volume 12, James, 
Peter, fohn, Jude, Revelation; General Articles; Indexes, edited by Grorcr 
H. Buttricx. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, New York and Nashville, 1957. 817 
pp. $8.75. 


Tuts final volume of the Interpreter’s Bible series is one of the most varied. In 
addition to the text and analysis of the remaining books of the New Testament— 
the seven General Epistles and the Book of Revelation—it includes some impor- 
tant special articles and the indices to the entire twelve volumes. The treatment 
of the biblical books follows the same pattern laid out in earlier volumes—the 
printed text, both Authorized and Revised Standard Versions, introduction and 
careful exegesis by one writer, and homiletical and devotional commentary by 
another. 

The introduction to the Epistle of James by Burton Scott Easton adopts 
Meyer’s theory that this is a new rendering of the “Song of Jacob.” The ex- 
egesis is clear and helpful, though it is much absorbed in the Jewish and Hellen- 
istic sources of the various short and often unrelated sections. The “wisdom” 
nature of the contents is minimized in favor of stress on the diatribe style. The 
author believes that James’ treatment of faith has to do with the establishment 
of monotheism and that he either misunderstands Paul or is dealing with a 
distorted Paulinism. The exposition, written by Gordon Poteat, differs at this 
point of scholarly debate. Its treatment is decidedly free, almost slangy at times. 

To I Peter there is a conservative and well-written introduction by A. M. 
Hunter, with a wholesome emphasis on the doctrine of hope. His exegesis is 
equally well done, save that even this fair-minded and eminent British scholar, 
though writing for an American publication, shows no acquaintance with Ameri- 
can writers, and takes no note of American scholarly opinion on such a disputed 
passage, for instance, as that about preaching to the spirits in prison. The out- 
line follows the traditional three-fold division of the letter into the privileges, du- 
ties, and trials of the Christian life, a procedure that could hardly be improved 
upon. The exposition by Dr. Homrighausen is thoroughly American, homey, 
well-written and stirring, though a bit wordy. II Peter is presented by Dr. 
Barnett as a second century document, and he dwells rather lengthily on small 
points in this strange letter. But the interpretation is again clear and excellent, 
and quite forcefully stated, especially in the difficult second chapter. There 
is poetic, even fervent writing in the exposition. In the case of Jude there is 
more repetition between exegesis and exposition, though both have good 
discussions. 

The introduction and exegesis to the Epistles of John are by Amos N. Wilder. 
He takes the position that all three are by the “elder” who was circulating a 
Christianity based on the Gospel of John, but whose thought was much more 
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realms not open to science and philosophy. The author com- Crucial Task 
pares the scope and methods of theology with those of science of 
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-" 7 man has tried to escape in the psychology of Freud, the indif- 
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“ responsible. Publication: May 12 (tent.) $2.25 (tent. ) 
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is bled by pain or grief. Publication: May 12 (tent.) $2.50 
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hellenized than that of the writer of the Gospel. He notes that the Epistles 
contain no use of the Old Testament, no Aramaisms, no spiritualizing of the work 
of Christ. The exegesis has succinct discussions of such matters as sinlessness, 
though the writer literalizes the “second coming.” This last is better handled in 
the exposition, in which Paul Hoon declares, “Religiously human life is always 
in its last hour” (p. 242). Since the expositor follows Robert Law’s well-known 
book on I John quite closely, his work is helpful. 

The major portion of this volume is of course given to the Book of Revelation. 
Here Dr. Martin Rist has prepared an introduction that carefully contrasts the 
point of view of this kind of literature with prophecy, emphasizing the fact that 
the eschatology of apocalyptic always looks immediately to a new age. He 
gives an elaborate treatment of the evidence for the knowledge and use of Reve- 
lation in the early church. He considers the book a Jewish-Christian apocalypse 
of the time of Domitian, composed by an unknown Christian of Asia Minor. He 
develops a somewhat different outline from that of other writers, treating the 
book as an elaborate septiform logically arranged, there being seven grand divi- 
sions with seven parts under each. In this, as in the detailed exegesis, the author 
is fairly independent in his conclusions, though he follows more closely than any 
other the work of Lohmeyer in the German series of commentaries on the New 
Testament edited by Mohr. He stresses to extreme the Jewish, Iranian, Egyptian, 
Greek, and other sources of the symbolism of the book. In fact he almost pro- 
duces a reference work for students. Though often too easily presupposing that 
John uses his borrowed figures as the originals had used them, he carefully al- 
lows for some originality on the part of the author of Revelation. His exegesis is 
accurate, though almost entirely limited to a preterist view of the thought, sel- 
dom rising to a consideration of its philosophical or religious significance. Be- 
lieving the author of Revelation to be a determinist, the writer of the exegesis 
finds the thought at times an unsolved labyrinth. For instance he considers the 
idea of the millenium a puzzle, since he thinks the author meant a literal period 
of time. 

The exposition, prepared by Lynn Harold Hough, differs from the exegesis 
more widely than in almost any other book of the series. It is scanty, quite ser- 
monic, imaginative, and highly poetic. Sometimes the poetry is a bit far-fetched, 
as when Shelley’s To a Skylark is quoted in reference to the music in heaven 
spoken of in 4:8 (p. 404), or when Wordsworth’s Sonnet to Milton is quoted 
(“His soul was like a star and dwelt apart’) to parallel the reference to Christ 
as the morning star (p. 547). Sometimes the treatment is quite fanciful, as when 
Chapter 12 is taken as a symbol of the emergence of woman! Once, at least, the 
expositor flatly contradicts the exegete, when he erroneously makes the white 
horseman of the Sixth Chapter to be Christ. In his applications to the present, 
the expositor is keen to note the likeness of fascist and communist leaders to evil 
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figures in the Book of Revelation, but generally passes over any likeness in the 
English speaking world. Dr. Hough is much more helpful in his sixty-page essay 
on “The Message of the Book of Revelation” which follows the “exposition.” 
Here, in commentary fashion, he outlines the significance of passages and then 
writes trenchantly about them. Some of his sentences here are memorable: ““The 
world had settled into hostility to everything which Christians believed” (p. 552). 
“You can test the quality of the church in a machine age by asking if it still 
knows how to make men sing” (p. 564). “They [men] can endure tragedy. 
They cannot endure meaningless tragedy” (p. 566). “. . . gods who are impotent 
to punish are impotent to bless” (p. 578). “With quicksilver-like movements 
Revelation applies its principles now to the finalities of eternity and now to the 
movements of history” (p. 597). 

In the special articles which make up the closing portion of this volume, Ken- 
neth L, Clark has presented a clear and interesting history of the New Testa- 
ment text. This is followed by a pictorial presentation of the same history, in 
which more than two dozen colored photographs are printed to illustrate all 
kinds of manuscripts from papyrus scraps to the great codices. 

Finally Dr. Frank M. Cross, Jr., has written on the Dead Sea Scrolls, picturing 
the process of their discovery, the kinds of text they represent, and their signifi- 
cance for both Old and New Testament studies. He also discusses the relation 
of these documents to the company of the Essenes and the relation of their 
thought to Christian expressions, especially to the eschatology of the New Cove- 
nant, Christian baptism, the Messianic banquet and the Lord’s Supper, and 
Pauline recommendations about marriage. — 

Two thorough indices bring to a conclusion this elaborate work. Its values 
are many and readily discernible. Whether, in the long run, it will prove wise to 
mingle so much of technical scholarship with so much homily, or to separate so 
completely between exegesis and exposition, time and use will be the best judges. 


JuLiANn Price Love 
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